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" To the Reader, 
The reasons be manifold (good reader) that mooved me to 
■Publish thys present Tale. First, that T might (in what I 
was able) illustrate, or make better known to the world, my 
countrie or place of hyrth : to which (as Cicero saith) each 
man doth ow the third part of his life, and for which ther is 
no good man, but wil jeopard his life, adventure his safetie, 
and hazard the dearest things hee dooth possesse. !}{either 
yet was there ever any man so brutish, but rejoyceth to hear 
his countrie commended, and is delighted when he heareth the 
same wel spoken off and praised. ..." 

[From Thomas Hearne's edition of John Leland's Itinerary, published 
in Oxford, 17 lo — 12. J 



PREFACE 

FOR the present purpose, Norfolk, Suffolk and rural Essex are 
taken to constitute East Anglia, though small and indeter- 
minable parts of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire are said 
to have been included in the ancient kingdom of East Anglia. 

While care has been taken to select for illustration the most 
pleasing and usually unfamiliar subjects, this book makes no pretence 
at being in any way exhaustive. My endeavour has been to give 
representative examples of all types of small buildings — other than 
ecclesiastical — which were erected between the latter part of the 
fifteenth century and the early years of the eighteenth. 

The plans of these old buildings — altered and adapted as they 
have been from time to time — are, as a rule, inconvenient according 
to modern requirements. It is from the external treatment and in 
other respects that there is so much to be learnt, and consequently 
it has not been thought necessary to give many plans in the pages 
following. 

It is a pleasure to put on record that owners or tenants of every 
kindof house have, without exception, shown the greatest kindness and 
courtesy in readily giving permission for photographing, sketching, 
and even for measuring. I am glad to have this opportunity of 
thanking them one and all. I wish also to express my obligations 
to Mr. Alan Binning, a.r.i.b.a. (Royal Academy Gold Medallist and 
Travelling Student, 1 9 1 1 ), for the use of his three pencil sketches 
of King's Lynn and Norwich, and for allowing me the use of the 
originals of Figs. 61, 62, 63, 67, 68, 70 and 71. My thanks are 
due to Mr. W. Whymper, a.r.i.b.a., for kindly photographing 
Bentley Hall (Figs. 1 8 and 1 9) for me, and to Mr. Edwin Gunn, 
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A.R.I. B.A., for many useful hints and for allowing me to reproduce 
his two drawings of chimney-stacks (Figs. 50 and 51) and for a 
sheet of various plaster patterns (Fig. 28). Mr. Alfred Isenberg 
was good enough to lend me the negative of his picturesque view 
of GifFord's Hall, Wickhambrook ; Mr. E. R. Pratt, the owner of 
Snowre Hall, very kindly did likewise in the case of Plate LIII. ; and 
for the plans of this house I am beholden to Mr. H. Davis Rye, 
who made them, and to the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, who lent me their lantern slide from which the reproduction 
was made. 

I have to thank Mr. Clifton R. Davy for allowing me to make 
tracings for reproduction of his drawings illustrated in Figs. 1 7 and 
72 ; Mr. John S. Corder, of Ipswich, and the Editor of The British 
Architect for facilitating the reproduction of the measured drawing of 
houses in Fore Street, Ipswich ; Mr. Herbert Lynn for his photo- 
graph of Ballingdon Hall, Sudbury ; Mr. Bernard P. Gaymer for 
his drawing of a chimney-stack at Sail, and for allowing me to trace 
his plan and section of Little Hautbois Hall ; Mr. Miller Christy 
for the loan of blocks of the Colville Hall painted glass roundels, 
and for kindly giving me the benefit of his knowledge of Essex ; 
and the late Mr. D. G. Driver, Secretary of the Architectural 
Association, and Mr. S. Walter Strutt for the loan of negatives from 
which the Flatford and Shadwell collotypes respectively were made. 

I have received much kindness and help from Mr. A. H. Fass, of 
GifFord's Hall, Wickhambrook ; from Mr. G. Gery Milner-Gibson- 
CuUum, F.S.A., President of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, of 
Hardwick House, Bury St. Edmunds ; from Dr. Laver, f.s.a., of 
Colchester ; from Mr. George J. Skipper, f.r.i.b.a., of Norwich ; 
from Mr. J. W. Cockrill, m.inst.c.e., a.r.i.b.a.. Borough 
Surveyor of Yarmouth ; from Mr. R. Scott Cockrill, a.r.i.b.a., of 
Lowestoft ; from Mr. Guy Maynard, the Curator of the Saffron 
Walden Museum ; and from Mr. John G. Clarke, of Cupola House, 
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Bury St. Edmunds. I was also supplied with useful information by 
the Rev. H. R. Wilkinson, of Stoke-by-Nayland ; the Rev. H. L. 
Elliot, of Gosfield ; the Rev. C. Boutflower, of Terling ; Mrs. Porrett, 
of Bawburgh Hall ; Mrs. Corben Morley, ofThorington Hall ; and 
many others too numerous to mention. 

Those photographs, not taken by Mr. Horace Dan, by Mr. S. A. 
Driver of Ardleigh, or by the above-mentioned amateurs, are the 
work of Mr. J. E. Galley, of Saffron Walden ; Mr. Edgar, Jun., of 
Coggeshall ; Mr. H. I. Jarman, of Bury St. Edmunds ; and Mr. Chas. 
F. Emeny, of Sudbury, to all of whom, especially Messrs. Dan and 
S. A. Driver, I have to record my warmest thanks for the trouble 
and patience they have displayed on all occasions. The results 
speak for themselves. Mr. Leonard G. Bolingbroke gave me every 
assistance in regard to the antiquities of Norfolk, and I am beholden 
to him for allowing the difficult photograph of his fine staircase to 
be taken. 

I must also express my indebtedness to Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P., 
for allowing me to make measured drawings of Paycocke's House, 
Coggeshall ; to the Editor of 'The Architectural Review for the loan of 
the negative of the "Solar" at Alston Court, Nayland, photographed 
by Mr. E. Dockree ; to Mrs. Fenn, the owner, and to Mr. Charles J. 
Blomfield, f.r.i.b.a. (who superintended the bringing to light of 
many of the hidden features of Alston Court), for their kind 
permission to reproduce the photograph illustrated in Plate XVII. 
My thanks are also due to Messrs. Hampton and Sons for 
courteously lending me their negative of the chimney-piece at 
Clavering, Essex (Plate LII.). 

Lastly, I wish to thank both Mr. Herbert Batsford and Mr. 
Harry Batsford for giving me all possible assistance during the 
progress of this undertaking. 

As a native of Suffolk, with a taste for architecture and 
archaeology, it is but natural that I should have a particular 
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admiration for the many fine old buildings in East Anglia. The 3 
search for the best examples has always been my hobby, and since 
I decided to illustrate my "finds" in book-form the closer study 
of the subject has been one of increasing interest and pleasure. 

BASIL OLIVER. 

7, Southampton Street, 

Bloomsbury Square, 
London. 
June, 1912. 
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ASHDON, Essex, Place Farm . . . (S. A. Driver, Ardleigh, p.) 29 

AUDLEY END, Essex, Abbey Farm Almshouses .... 70 

(J. E. Galley, Saffron Walden, p.) 

AUDLEY END HOUSE, Essex, Stables, formerly the Guest House 70 

(Horace Dan, Enfield, p.) 
BADDOW {see Great Baddow). 
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„ „ PiGEON-HousE .... (H. Dan, p.) 75 

BILDESTON, Suffolk, Porch (S. A. Driver, p.) 81 

BOOKING CHURCH STREET, Essex, Cottages . (H. Dan, p.) 42 
BOURNE POND {see Colchester) 

BUNGAY, Suffolk, Market Cross (H. Dan, p.) 1 1 

BURES, Suffolk, Smallbridge Hall, river front . (S. A. Driver, p.) 59 

BURY ST. EDMUNDS, Suffolk, Cupola House 51 

(H. I. Jarman, Bury St. Edmunds, p.) 

„ „ „ Balcony to Cupola house . . . '82 

(W. G. Davie, p.) 

CARLETON ST. PETER, Norfolk, Farm Building (S. A. Driver, p.) 73 

CAVENDISH, Suffolk, Cottages on the Green . . (H. Dan, p.) 41 

CHELMSFORD IN 1762, from an old print 6 

CHELSWORTH, Suffolk, Porch to the Grange . (S. A. Driver, p.) 81 

CHIPPING HILL, Witham, Essex, Viev*' . . . (H. Dan, p.) 5 

CLARE, Suffolk, Entrance Hall, Clare House. (C. F. Emeny, Sudbury, p.) 2c 

„ ,, House adjoining Churchyard . . (H. Dan, p.) 44 

CLAVERING, Essex, View of the Village . . . (H. Dan, p.) 5 

„ „ Chimney-piece in an old house (Hampton & Sons, p.) 52 

CLEY-NEXT-THE-SEA, Norfolk, Brick-built Wind-mill (H. Dan, p.) 79 

COCKFIELD, Suffolk, Cottages adjoining Churchyard . (H. Dan, p.) 1 3 

GOGGESHALL, Essex, Main Entrance, Paycocke's House (H. Dan, p.) 21 

„ „ A Sitting-room Fireplace, Paycocke's House . 22 

(Edgar, Coggeshall, p.) 
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COLCHESTER, Water Mill at Bourne Pond . . (H. Dan, p.) 75 
COLCHESTER, Windmill (no longer existing) at Hythe ... 78 

(G. H.- Woolfall, p.) 
DEDHAM, Essex, External Staircase in the Yard of the Sun Inn . 28 

(H. Dan, p.) 
„ „ Cottages (formerly a "Bay" and "Say" Factory). 30 

(H. Dan, p.) 
DUNMOW {see Little Dunmow). 

ERWARTON HALL, Suffolk 

„ „ „ Jacobean Gateway 

FELSTEAD, Essex, View 

FINCHINGFIELD, Essex, View 

„ „ View from the Church Hill 

„ „ Cottages and Windmill 

FLATFORD, Suffolk, Cottage and Bridge over the Stour 

(the late D. G. Driver, p.) 

FLORDON HALL, Norfolk (S. A. Driver, p.) 65 

FORDHAM, Norfolk {see under Snowre Hall). 

FRAMLINGHAM, Suffolk, House . . . . (S. A. Driver, p.) 48 

GEDDING HALL, Suffolk (S. A. Driver, p.) 55 

GOSFIELD, Essex, Coitages ...... (H. Dan, p.) 42 

GREAT BADDOW, Essex, Great Sir Hugh's . (S. A. Driver, p.) 33 
GREAT YARMOUTH, from a view by Rowlandson of the Market Place 

in 1799 8 

GREAT YARMOUTH, Detail of Plaster Ceiling in the Star Hotel 31 

„ „ "Hospital for Decayed Fishermen" (H. Dan, p.) 71 

HADLEIGH, Suffolk, Houses in High Street . . (H. Dan, p.) 47 

HARLESTON, Norfolk, Balcony, The Swan Hotel . (H. Dan, p.) 82 

„ „ Wrought iron Sign and Balcony, The Swan 

Hotel (H. Dan, p.) 83 

HAUTBOIS {see Little Hautbois). 

HAWKEDON, Suffolk, Swan's Hall, in the Parish of . (H. Dan, p.) 14 

HEIGHAM {see Norwich). 

HORSTEAD, Norfolk, Water-mill on the Bure . (S. A. Driver, p.) 77 

HYTHE {see Colchester). 

IPSWICH, Three Corner-posts ..... (H. Dan p.) 23 

„ Sparrowes House (W. G. Davie, p.) 45 

Houses in Fore Street .... (H. Dan, p.) 46 

IXWORTH, Suffolk, House (S. A. Driver, p.) 48 

KERSEY, Suffolk, The Village Street, looking south . (H. Dan, p.) i 

" " " " .. north . (H. Dan, p.) 2 

Cottages (H. Dan, p.) 24 

KING'S LYNN IN 1797, from an old print, Tuesday Market Place 
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KIRSTEAD HALL, Norfolk (S. A. Driver, p.) 62 

LANGHAM, Essex, Watermill and Bridge over the Stour . . 77 

(S. A. Driver, p.) 

57 ), Staircase in the Valley House (S. A. Driver, p.) 80 

LAVENHAM, Suffolk, The Guildhall .... (H. Dan, p.) 15 
>» 11 Entrance Porch to the Guildhall . Frontispiece 

(H. Dan, p.) 

LITTLE DUNMOW, Essex, Cottages . . . (H. Dan, p.) 40 

LITTLE HAUTBOIS HALL, Norfolk . . (S. A. Driver, p.) 58 

LITTLE THURLOW, Suffolk, Cottages and Shop (S. A. Driver, p.) 41 
■<■> „ „ Sir Stephen Soame's Coat-of-Arms on 

THE Almshouses ... . . (S. A. Driver, p.) 54 
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LITTLE THURLOW, Suffolk, Sir Stephen Soame's Almshouses . . 70 

(S. A. Driver, p.) 

LONG MELFORD, Suffolk, Cottages . . . . (H. Dan, p.) 39 
LYNN {see King's Lynn). 

MALDON, Essex, View (H. Dan, p.) 5 

MARGARETTING, Essex, Cottages and Shop . (G. H. Woolfall, p.) 39 

METTINGHAM HALL, Suffolk (H. Dan, p.) 65 

MILDENHALL, Suffolk, Market Cross . . . (H. Dan, p.) 10 

MORLEY OLD HALL, Norfolk . . . . (S. A. Driver, p.) 63 

MOYNS PARK, Essex, The earlier House (now used as a dairy) . . 13 

(S. A. Driver, p.) 

NAYLAND, Suffolk, The "Solar," or Upper Chamber, Alston Court. 17 
(E. Dockree, p., by permission of Architectural Review^ 

NEWPORT, Essex, Crown House (H. Dan, p.) 50 

NORWICH IN 1 799, from a drawing by Rowlandson .... 7 

NORWICH, The Dolphin Inn (formerly Bishop Hall's Palace) at 

Heicham ........ (H. Dan, p.) 74 

NORWICH, Staircase in the Stranger's Hall . (S. A. Driver, p.) 80 

PAKENHAM, Suffolk, Newe House , . . (H. I. jarman, p.) 66 

PARHAM HALL, Suffolk, View across the Moat (S. A. Driver, p.) 18 

,, ,, „ Garden Gateway. . . (H. Dan, p.) 54 

„ „ „ Another view across the Moat . . -55 

(S. A. Driver, p.) 

SAFFRON WALDEN, Essex, Ancient Malting . . (H. Dan, p.) 30 
SAINT GERMANS {see Wiggenhall St. Germans). 

SAXTEAD GREEN, Suffolk, Windmill . . . (H. Dan, p.) 79 

SCOLE, Norfolk, The White Hart Inn . . . (H. Dan, p.) 67 

„ „ Back view of the White Hart Inn . (H. Dan, p.) 68 

„ „ Staircase in the White Hart Inn . (H. Dan, p.) 69 
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SHADWELL, Norfolk, Cottage and Bridge . . (S. Walter Strutt, p.) 

SNOWRE HALL, Norfolk (E. R. Pratt, p.) 

STAMBOURNE, Essex, Post-mill, since destroyed by a gale 

(H. Dan, p.) 
STANSTEAD, Suffolk, Cottage, destroyed by fire in 1910 (H. Dan, p.) 
STOKE-BY-NAYLAND, Suffolk, Cottages by the Church (H. Dan, p.) 
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(S. A. Driver, p.) 
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SUDBURY, Suffolk, Salter's Hall, Stour Street. 

,, „ Garden-house 

SWAFFHAM, Norfolk, Market Cross . 
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THAXTED, Essex, The Guildhall 
THETFORD, Norfolk, Wrought iron Gate and Railings (H. Dan, p.) 
THORINGTON HALL, Suffolk . . . . (S. A. Driver, p.) 

„ ,, ,, Bedroom Chimney-piece and Staircase 

(S. A. Driver, p.) 
,, „ ,, Fireplaces in 

,, ,, ,, Road front 

THORPE MARKET, Norfolk, Old Inn 
THURLOW, Suffolk {see Little Thurlow). 
TRUNCH, Norfolk, View .... 

„ „ Cottage 

WEST STOW HALL, Suffolk, Gatehouse . 

,, ,, „ ,, Covered Way from Gatehouse 

(H. L Jarman, p.) 

WHEPSTEAD, Suffolk, Manston Hall . . . (S. A. Driver, p.) 

WHITE ROOTHING, Essex, Colville Hall . . (H. Dan, p.) 

,. „ ,. Cammas Hall . . (H. Dan, p.) 

WICKHAMBROOK, Suffolk, View across Moat, Gifford's Hall . 

(Alfred Isenberg, p.) 

II II The " Solar," or Upper Chamber, with 

DETAIL OF Fireplace, Gifford's Hall . . (S. A. Driver, p.) 

WIGGENHALL ST. GERMANS, Norfolk, Garden-house and Cottage 

BY THE OusE (both by H. Dan, p.) 

WILBY HALL, Norfolk .... 

WITHAM, Essex, View of Chipping Hill . 
WOODBRIDGE, Suffolk, Wrought iron Gate 
WROXHAM, Norfolk, House near the Railway 
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YARMOUTH {see Great Yarmouth). 
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Boxford, Suffolk, chimney-stack . . . (Edwin Gunn, d.) 63 
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Brass grate in Paycocke's House, Coggeshall, Essex . (B. O. m.d.) 21 
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Introduction 
VILLAGES AND MARKET CROSSES 

COLLECTIVELY these cottages, farmhouses, and kindred 
buildings play an essential part in the history of our national 
architecture, though individually they are not of much 
importance. They were produced by local craftsmen and are not 
the work of trained architects, for master-builders were not so 
designated in England until the days of Inigo Jones and Wren, 
and such men devoted their attention almost entirely to the larger 
works. The small buildings were moreover constructed of local 
materials in the local traditional manner, an ideal combination to 
which we can never again entirely revert, owing to altered condi- 
tions. Thus, being a natural product of the time and locality, the 
old work invariably harmonised with the surrounding country. Its 
simplicity and qualities of picturesqueness are also accounted for to 
some extent by a singular freedom from affectation or any artificial 
striving after effect, and have consequently given to it a great deal 
of character. 

The smaller domestic buildings in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex 
share much in common with others elsewhere, differing only in 
form and minor details. It is this sameness of type with individual 
variety which is the prevailing idea in all three counties, whatever 
the building material may be. 

O.H. B 
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Unlike the shires (or " sheers " as the country-folk in these parts 
vaguely term all the more distant counties), the south-east of 
England, on account of its geographical position, is much more 
influenced by foreign forms than any other part of the country. 
This is especially noticeable in Norfolk, either in, or near, such coast 
towns as King's Lynn, Great Yarmouth, Harwich, and in important 
inland centres like Norwich and Ipswich. In King's Lynn most of 
the old houses are built quadrangular on plan — and many in Norwich 
too — in the continental manner, with a passage-way under the front 
of the house entered by an often elaborate doorway into a court- 
yard beyond (see Figs. 23 and 67). 

The earliest Dutch weavers, who are said to have been driven 
out of the Netherlands by a great flood, arrived in East Anglia in 
1336. In 1575 more Dutch workpeople were compelled bypersecu- 
tion to leave their native land, and they settled in Norwich and 
elsewhere in Norfolk, as well as in many of the small towns in 
south Suffolk. 

There was another influx of foreigners towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, when the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (in 
1685) caused Huguenots from France to come to this country, 
and many of these took up their abode in the Eastern Counties. 

The coming of so many skilled artisans from abroad was a real 
boon to East Anglia, and in Tudor times trade was at its zenith. 
Landowners became wealthy in consequence, and the country was 
also at peace. What then should be more natural than a revival 
of building, which is so evident to-day in the great number of 
churches, mansions, manor houses, farmhouses and cottages happily 
still extant. 

For the erection and embellishment of these, many clever foreign 
artists and craftsmen from France, Germany, the Low Countries, and 
even from Italy, were induced to come and work in this country, 
and their different ideas of building soon imparted a new aspect to 
the local architecture. 

Up to the middle of Elizabeth's reign the handicrafts had 
developed unconsciously, and the changes that had occurred had 
come about quite spontaneously and without any sudden change 
until 1 580-1 600 ; but the revival of learning at that time, and the 
consequent dissemination of new ideas, had a very far-reaching effect. 
But, whatever was the fashion, the old workmen were always crafts- 1 
men who, with their keen perception of the fitness of things, and 
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almost by instinct, invariably designed because of their material, and 
not in spite of it, as the uninitiated are apt to do. This was, as 
William Morris has so truly said, the time " when everyone that 
made anything, made a work of art besides a useful piece of goods ; 
and it gave them pleasure to do it." 

Each county has its own characteristics ; Norfolk and Suffolk 
can boast of a great number of brick domestic buildings, but the 
majority of churches throughout East Anglia are built of flint with 
stone dressings. Here and there one finds porches erected in Tudor 
times in brick, and in Essex there are some good brick church 
towers. Flint and brick cottages in Norfolk and round about 
Brandon in the north-west corner of Suffolk are very common, but 
surprisingly scarce elsewhere, as the paucity of good examples worth 
illustrating will testify. 

Both Suffolk and Essex are very strong in timber-framed build- 
ings, some of which still have their timbers exposed, as originally 
built. Others were plastered over (or " pargetted ") for protection, 
mostly during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and there 
can be no doubt that the modern craze for stripping so many Oi 
them of this valuable covering in order to show the earlier timber 
framing will prove to be detrimental and very ill-advised. There 
is also the additional disadvantage of the likelihood of their being 
less comfortable to inhabit. 

Parge-work is at its best in Essex, and is an eminently suitable 
treatment for a timber-built house. 

Thus all three counties are interesting, each in its own way. 

The only stone found locally in the area under consideration 
is an ugly brown sand-stone — locally called car-stone — which is 
quarried and used to some extent in the King's Lynn district. The 
stone so sparingly used for church work was imported chiefly from 
Caen in Normandy, and was comparatively easy to carry by sea to 
East Anglian ports, which was a simpler method than the cartage of 
English stone by long, laborious and expensive road journeys. 

What appear to be stone jambs, muUions and transomes to 
windows in Tudor buildings are frequently brick cemented over. 
Stone, however, was essential for the tracery of church windows. 

Before dealing in detail with individual examples, and in order 
to give a general impression of the East Anglian manner, the 
illustrations placed first are characteristic general views from each 
county of villages still possessing their old-world charm. 

B 2 
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For instance, Kersey, near Hadleigh, In Suffolk (Plates L and II.), 
is one of the most picturesque and least spoilt villages in the 
Eastern Counties, and, as such, now has a deservedly wide reputa- 
tion among artists. Its fame, like that of the neighbouring village 
of Lindsey, was greater, however, during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries after the arrival of the Flemish and Dutch weavers, who 
settled and built cottages (see Plate XXIV.) in the locality. 
Indeed, Suffolk was at that time renowned for the manufacture of 
woollen goods ; the old-fashioned fabrics known as kersey and 
kersey-mere (both woollen cloths) and linsey or linsey-woolsey 




FIG. 2. VIEW OF SAFFRON WALDEN. 



(cloth made of linen and wool) deriving their names from the 
villages of Kersey and Lindsey which once produced them. 

Of country towns in East Anglia, Bury St. Edmunds, in West 
Suffolk, is one of the most pleasant, if judged by Daniel Defoe's 
description, which applies almost equally well to-day. The author 
of "Robinson Crusoe" lived there, and particularly noted "the 
number of gentry who dwell in and near it, the polite conversation 
among them, the affluence and plenty they live in the sweet air 
they breathe in, and the pleasant country they have to go abroad in." 

A pretty example of an Essex village is Finchingfield (Plates III. 
and IV.), six miles to the east of Thaxted ; but there are many in 
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this county, more particularly perhaps in the north-west corner, 
such as Clavering, Elmdon, Henham, Rickling, Great and Little 
Chesterford, all more or less in the neighbourhood of Newport 
(Fig. i), and Saffron Walden (Fig. 2). 

Further afield are Thaxted ; Dedham, in the heart of " Con- 
stable's Country"; Ford Street, near Colchester; Stebbing ; the 
Roothings ; the Hedinghams, and others equally pleasing, but too 
numerous to mention. Four typical examples are shown on 
Plate V. 

There are yet a great number of manor-houses in this county, 
now mostly farmhouses, but still called " Halls," which are in 
many cases moated. 

Simply-designed, picturesque old cottages are also to be found 
throughout Essex. 

Chelmsford, as it is now, has little left of the pleasant appearance 
so happily represented on Plate VI., which is reproduced from a 
print of the Essex county-town published in 1762. A modern 
photograph from the same point of view would be a singularly 
unattractive affair, Chelmsford having lost most of its old architec- 
tural interest through " modern improvements." 

Norwich, the only cathedral city in the three counties, has, how- 
ever, more natural picturesqueness, especially as delineated in 1799 
by Rowlandson (see reproduction on Plate VII.). It seems from 
this view that Evelyn had some justification for his observations in 
1 67 1 when he described the suburbs as "large, the prospects sweet, 
with other amenities, not omitting the flower-gardens, in which 
all the inhabitants excel." 

A contemporary view of Great Yarmouth by the same artist 
(Plate VIII.) has an equal interest at the present time. The 
exceedingly charming originals of both plates are now in the 
British Museum. 

The county of Norfolk is the fourth largest in England and is 
now one of the poorest. It is said to contain a thirtieth part of 
the cultivated land in Great Britain. A great deal of it, however, 
might be described, as a former Earl of Leicester once referred to 
his Holkham estate as a place so barren that " two rabbits might 
often be seen fighting for one blade of grass." The Thetford 
district might also be so described, but on the other hand there is 
the fascinating Dutch-like district known as " The Broads." 

Views (Plate IX.) of inland villages : Bawburgh, to the west ot 
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Norwich, and Trunch in the north-east of the county near North 
Walsham, show good examples of happy grouping, but Norfolk s 
chief claim to fame is on account of the exceptional wealth of 

ecclesiastical a r c h i- 
tecture. 

Of fine country 
seats, there are many 
which are famous, 
but the smaller 
buildings are less 
familiar. 

Among the plates 
which follow will be 
found some typical 
examples of these, 
which are almost in- 
variably of brick, and 
here and thereof flint 
and brick. 

Noticeable char- 
acteristics especially 
peculiar to Norfolk 
domestic work are 
the use of bricks ; 
pan-tiles (glazed and 
unglazed) for the 
steeply- pitched 
roofs ; the extensive 
use of thatching of 
straw, or more often 
of reed ; pediments 
of cemented brick- 
work, or less often of 
stone, over doors and 
windows ; shaped gables (crow-stepped, and otherwise) ; elaborate 
finials and chimneys ; double dormer windows ; the use of terra 
cotta ; and ornamental Flemish wrought-iron wall-ties, often in the 
form of initials and dates (see Figs. 74 and 75). 

Apropos of shaped gables, it may be mentioned that corbie- 
stepped gables were, at all times, more common in the 




FIG. 3. MARKET CROSS, LAVENHAM, SUFFOLK. 
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Netherlands, France, and Germany than in England ; they were 
popular in Scotland, too, on account of the friendship between that 
country and France up to James I.'s reign. One sees the 
originals of the Norfolk variety in great numbers in such foreign 
towns as Bruges. 

Market Crosses in the Eastern 
Counties vary considerably in design, 
each being typical of the period to 
which it belongs. 

If the somewhat squat hexagonal 
timber structure, roofed with lead, at 
Mildenhall, Suffolk (Plate X.), really 
dates, as is supposed, from the time 
of Henry V., it must indeed be as old 
as the weather-worn stone Cross in 
the market-place at Lavenham (Figs. 3 
and 4). There is a long interval from 
this to 1617, the date of the Market- 
Cross at Wymondham, Norfolk (Plate 
X.), which is octagonal. The upper 
part is built of timber and plaster, 
and is approached by an external 
wooden staircase, which has the 
appearance of dating from 1863, when 
the building was repaired. Stout 
wooden posts support the overhang- 
ing upper storey, which is used — as 
in the Guildhall at Thaxted — as a 
reading room, the open part below 
making a convenient shelter. 

Blomefield, the Norfolk historian, 
in 1805 wrote rather unkindly of 
Wymondham (locally "Windham") 
that it was "famous for a mean 
manufacture, viz., the making of taps, spindles, spoons, and 
such-like wooden ware in abundance," a fact explaining why 
these not very decorative objects were carved on the lower part 
of the cross. 

The domed Market Crosses at SwafFham, in Norfolk, and 
at Bungay, in Suffolk, are totally unlike the earlier " Gothic " 
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examples. The first- mentioned was built in 1783 and the latter 
in 1789. 

The SwafFham Cross (Plate XI.), which is circular on plan, was 
presented by Horatio Walpole, first Earl of Orford, and forms a 
very conspicuous and architectural adornment to the Market Place. 
The lead-covered dome is supported on eight stone columns and is 
surmounted by a figure of Ceres on a small circular base. 

At Bungay there were formerly two octagonal crosses in the 
Market Place, but now only one remains (Plate XL). Above the 
crown of the dome, on a pedestal, stands a lead figure of Justice 
holding a gilded sword in the right hand, and scales in the left. 
According to an old writer in 18 13, this figure weighs 18 cwt. 
The same authority states that in the cross fowls, butter, etc., were 
exposed for sale. The lord of the manor formerly held his courts 
in the old Corn-Cross, demolished in June, 18 10. A net sum of 
£12^ realised by the sale of the building material was appropriated 
to the sinking of a well and erecting a pump near the spot. The 
site is now marked by eight white stones, placed at the several 
angles. 

These Bungay Crosses were considered the handsomest in the 
county, and it seems a pity that the town can no longer claim the 
distinction of possessing two. 

The elaborate Cross built in 1707-10, and discernible in the 
background of the view of Tuesday Market Place at King's Lynn 
(Plate XII.), was designed by Henry Bell, the architect of the 
famous Custom House and other work in the same town, but was 
unfortunately demolished in 1831. 
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Plate IX. 
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Chapter I 
TIMBER-FRAMED BUILDINGS with Studding Exposed 

THE method of construction known as half-timber work, though 
found all over the country, was specially common in some 
districts, such as Herefordshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Kent, 
Sussex, Essex and in Suffolk, but much less so in Norfolk, where 
timber was not so plentiful. 

In Essex, the greater part of which had previously been forest, 
timber-framed buildings were erected in great profusion during the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when most of the 
country had been reclaimed as arable land. This was the prosperous 
period described by John Norden, an Elizabethan writer, when 
Essex was " most fatt, frutefull, and full of profitable things, 
exceeding (as far as I can finde) anie other shire, for the general 
comodities, and the plentie." 

When the supply of timber became more limited its use for 
building purposes declined ; moreover, at that time it was indispen- 
sable for shipbuilding. 

An equally important contributory cause was the renewed and 
increasing popularity of brick in Tudor times and later. This 
material, however, had a greater vogue in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
though in these counties some of the very best examples of timber- 
work are still standing. 

In East Anglia generally the timbers are less massive and the 
mouldings less coarse than in the West of England, possibly by 
reason of the presence of the Flemings. Otherwise the general 
construction is almost identical with that found elsewhere. The 
base upon which the superstructure rested was usually of brick. 
Upon this was laid a stout oak cill into which vertical posts or 
studs were tenoned. The upper ends were similarly fixed into the 
horizontal head which supported the projecting joists of the upper 
storey. The arrangement above was similar, each floor usually 
projecting beyond the one below, the whole forming a nicely framed 
wood skeleton skilfully tenoned and pinned together. 
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The spaces between the upright studs were usually filled in with 
a mixture of clay and chopped straw toughened by hazel sticks, as 
shown in the photograph (Fig. 5) of old work in the entrance passage 
in Cross Street, Sudbury, Suffolk, leading into Playle's Yard. 

This method of building is fully described by William Harrison, 
an Elizabethan writer, who was Rector of Radwinter, Essex, where 
he spent most of" his life, and on this account his remarks are 
particularly apposite. On the subject of timber-built houses he 
wrote that in " the playne and woodye countrie [such as 
Essex used to be^ for as in these, our houses are commonly strong 

and well-timbered, so 
that in many places, 
there are not above 6, 
or nine ynches between 
studde and studde, so 
in the open and cham- 
paine soyles they are 
inforced for want of 
stuffe to use no studdes 
at all, but only raysines, 
ground selles, tran- 
somes, and upright 
principalles, with here 
and there an overthwart 
post in the walks, where- 
unto they fasten their splintes or radles, and then cast it all 
over wyth clay to keepe out the winde, which otherwyse would 
anoy them." 

Andrew Boorde's well-known description of how to build a 
house, which was written in the reign of Henry VIII., is equally 
fascinating in its way, but does not apply so especially to East 
Anglia as Harrison's observations. 

Brick-nogging was also used between the studs, and was usually 
arranged in pleasantly irregular patterns, with the bricks laid 
diagonally, chequerwise, or herring-bone fashion. One of the finest 
and most varied examples of these methods is to be seen in the 
great barn at New Hall, High Roothing, Essex, not illustrated 
here. The brick filling is, however, easily distinguishable in the 
cottages at Cockfield, Suffolk (Plate XIII. ), and in the earlier 
house at Moyns Park, in the parish of Steeple Bumpstead, 
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Essex" (Plate XIII.). The latter building, now used as a dairy, 
probably dates from the middle of Henry VIII. 's reign, and about 
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the year 1580 was superseded by a larger and handsomer house 
brick and stone, which was built at right-angles adjommg it. 
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FIG. 7. 



Another good building of this type is Swan's Hall, Hawkedon, 
Suffolk. The only part of any interest now remaining is illustrated 
by Plate XIV. and Fig. 6. This house is probably or the same 
date as the larger and better known Thurston Hall in the same 

parish, which was 
built in 1607. 

The carved work 
at Swan's Hall, which 
is now a farmhouse, 
is undoubtedly early 
Jacobean, and is ex- 
actly similar in char- 
acter to some in Fore 
Street, Ipswich, dated 
1620 and 1622. 

One end of Par- 
ham Hall (see Plate 
XVIII.) also shows 
an effective brick- 
filling, and, at closer 
old house known 
as Monk's Barn at Newport, Essex. The oriel window here is 
mostly modern, but has some genuine carving under it, cut out 
of one piece of oak, representing the Virgin enthroned supporting 
the infant Saviour with her left hand and holding a sceptre in 
her right. On each 
side is an angel, one 
playing a harp and 
the other a little 
eight-keyed organ. 

Equally as good 
as the Monk's Barn 
carving is the ancient fifteenth century sign of the White Swan 
Inn at Clare, Suffolk (Fig. 8). This is perhaps the oldest in 
England. It takes the form of a solid piece of wood measuring 
9 feet 8 inches by 2 feet 4 inches, which no doubt at one time 
served the purpose of a support to an oriel window. On it are 
carved a swan with small conventional trees on either side bearing 
different objects said to have been identified as the insignia of 
some of the noblest families in England. The arms of France 



quarters, also Fig. 7, which is from the 
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and England are on one end and those of Mortimer and De Burgh 
on the other. As to the precise significance of these emblems 
there are various theories. 

The brick filling between the timber uprights looked well, but had 
the disadvantage that the bricks could not be properly bonded into the 
woodwork unless the studs were keyed, as is sometimes found in old 
work ; and with the clay-and- stick filling the drawback was the inevit- 
able shrinkage as the clay dried. This led to draughts and general 
discomfort, and was overcome to some extent in the better class 
of house by the introduction of panelling and tapestry, the same 
need among the poor being subsequently met by the very simple 
expedient of plastering or "pargetting" the whole of the exterior. 

The possibilities of the new treatment were quickly appreciated 
and in course of time greatly elaborated, as will be seen by studying 
some of the plates in the section dealing with this subject. 

Many authorities are of opinion that the custom of painting 
timbers black and the interstices white, as in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, is not improbably a continuation of a more ancient 
custom. However this may be, the contrast is too great to be 
pleasant, and the appearance of such buildings is the reverse of 
restfiil. 

The painting of houses in various gay colours, such as red, 
blue, or green, which is still common in some parts of Holland, 
is also thought to be a survival of the middle ages. We know 
how fond of colour the old builders were from the earliest times, 
and in East Anglia there are plenty of fragments of it, especially 
in churches, on walls, roofs, or screens. In domestic work it was 
probably rarer, but faint traces of ancient colour are sometimes 
discernible on the inside face of the plaster between timber 
uprights and also over fireplaces. 

Of the type of timber-constructed buildings with the inter- 
vening spaces filled with clay and chopped straw, with wattles 
intertwined, and then plastered over, undoubtedly the handsomest 
example to be found anywhere in England is the old Guildhall at 
Lavenham, Suffolk. (Plate V. and Frontispiece.) " Lavenham," 
says Page in his " Supplement to the Suffolk Traveller," published 
in 1844, "was formerly a Market Town, and once famous 
for its manufacture of blue cloths ; for the better regulation of 
which, and employing and providing for the poor, it became divided 
into three guilds, or trading companies, namely : the Guild of 
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St. Peter, granted by John, Earl of Oxford, the 2nd of Edward VI. 
(1548), whose Hall is in the High Street ; that of the Holy 
Trinity, granted by the same Earl, in the 6th of the above king 
(1552), whose Hall was in Prentice Street; and the Guild of 

Corpus Christ i, 
granted by another 
John, Earl of Oxford, 
ii| the 2 1st of Henry 
VIII. (1529), whose 
Hall is in the Market 
place." 

On the decline of 
their manufacture 
those companies dis- 
solvedj but the town 
still retained a con- 
siderable trade for 
making serges, shal- 
loons, etc. Of these 
nothing now remains, 
" and but little is left 
of its ancient wealth 
and consideration." 

The Hall of the 
Guild of Corpus 
Christi* — the subject 
of the plates — is the 
only one still extant, 
and was probably the 
most important of 
the three. Although 
1529 is the date of 
the granting of the Guild, it is not unlikely that the Guildhall was 
being built at the same time as the greater part of the magnificent 
church at Lavenham, and that, as in the case of the latter, it also 
owes its existence to the munificence of the wealthy families of 
De Vere and Spring. 

* Its plan and construction are illustrated (Plates LIX. and LX. and Figs. 125 
and 126) and described in Messrs. Garner and Stratton's "Domestic Architecture 
during the Tudor Period." 




-LINENFOLD PANELLING, COLVILLE HALL. 
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SEPTEMBER. 
FIG. 10. PAINTED GLASS ROUNDELS, COLVILLE HALL, WHITE ROOTHING, ESSEX. 
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Another fine old building of the same class, unspoilt by restora- ' 

tion but rather sad-looking, is 
ColviUe Hall (Plate XVI.), 
in the parish of Whitt 
Roothing, Essex. This was 
probably erected during the 
last ten years of Henry 
VIII. 's reign by John 
Browne, who died in 1550 ; 
but it is no longer the 
home of a country squire, 
for which purpose it seems 
to have been built. There 
is still some original linen- 
fold panelling in several of 
its rooms (Fig. 9) on both 
floors, but what is especially 
interesting, and indeed very 
rare nowadays, is the delight- 
ful series of painted glass 
roundels (Fig. 10), which are 
just discernible in the view 
of the exterior. The two 
long windows in which they 
appear, light what is now the 
kitchen, but which seems to 
have been the chief apart- 
ment of the house. The 
subjects depicted are the 
occupations of a husbandman 
and his wife during the 
different months of the year, 
and although two (June and 
December) are missing, and 
four (March, May, July and 
November) are damaged, 
the six perfect ones, shown 
in Fig. 10, give a good idea 
of their character. Nine of 
the ten are eight inches in diameter, that for March alone being 




II. A GABLE, ALSTON COURT, NAYLAND, 

SUFFOLK. 
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an inch wider. The colours used are pale reddish brown and 
yellow. These roundels are probably of French workmanship, 
because the names of the months are written in French, though 
they may be Flemish. 

Mr. Miller Christy, in his account of them in the Essex' Review 
(July, 1903, Vol. XII.), judging by the costumes represented, puts 
their date at c. 1490 to 1535. 

The subjects for the months not here illustrated are : — For 
March, the man and his wife apparently pruning vines ; for May, 
the same couple together on horseback, the husband sitting in front 
carrying a hawk on his left hand ; June is missing, its place being 
taken by John Browne's coat-of-arms empaling eight other coats. 
Hay-making was probably the subject of this lost roundel, judging 
by the French Books of Hours, or Horae, in the MSS. Room at 
the British Museum. Too little remains of the July subject to tell 
what was the artist's intention ; but the Horas usually show corn- 
reaping, and, for August, threshing. In this particular instance 
corn-reaping is appropriated for the later month. Conversely pig- 
killing is here utilised to illustrate November instead of December, 
the more usual month for showing preparations for Christmas 
feasting. The beating down of acorns, with pigs gathering them 
up, was often a popular subject for November. The customary 
one of seed-sowing having been used at Colville Hall for October, 
it is difficult to suggest what the December roundel might have 
represented, especially as the man and his wife are feasting in 
January. 

Judging from the building itself, Alston Court, Nayland, 
Suffolk (Plate XVII. and Fig. 11), bears all the characteristics of 
late fifteenth century work, though much altered at different periods 
of its existence. For instance, the hooded chief entrance on the 
north side seems to have been built in the time of William and 
Mary, or Anne, when probably most of the external half-timber walls 
were stuccoed. 

It was restored in 1902, when a partial removal of lath and 
plaster revealed old mullioned and transomed windows, in some 
cases with their lead-glazing still in situ. 

This house— probably the home of a wealthy woolstapler — is 
planned with a central courtyard, the hall being on the north side 
and the principal living rooms on the east, with the former kitchen 
and butteries, etc., occupying the other two sides. Above the 
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present dining-room is the " Solar," or upper chamber (Plate XVII.), 
with its handsomely-carved chestnut roof. This is perhaps the 
most interesting of many delightful rooms ; but owing, unfortu- 
nately, partly to its great age and partly to the defectiveness of the 

original construction of 
its roof, the unsightly 
iron tie had of necessity 
to be introduced in 
recent times. The tim- 
ber work over the door- 
way of this apartment 
still retains traces of 
fifteenth century colour 
decoration, which also 
came to light during 
the recent restoration. 
In the dining-room 
— probably the former 
withdrawing room — a 
very cosy effect is ob- 
tained by the richly- 
moulded oak beams 
and the fine oak panell- 
ing, dated 1631 ; but 
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especial mention should 
be made of the glazed 
coats-pf-arms in the hall 
windows, which give 
a cheerful touch of 
colour. 

Gifford's Hall, in the 
parish of Wickham- 
brook, near Newmarket 
(Plates XVIII. and 
XIX. and Fig. 12), was 
saved from demolition some years ago by Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., 
but probably owes its excellent preservation to its fortunate seclusion 
in the midst of fields. It has long remained undiscovered by those 
not having an intimate- acquaintanceship with the neighbourhood. 
It still contains five unblemished panelled rooms, all of the sixteenth 
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century, save one which was altered at a much later period, possibly 
in honour of the homecoming of a bride. This room, which is 
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painted white, has all the usual characteristics of the late Stuart or 
Queen Anne style, notably bold wide mouldings, large panels, etc. 
The name of this house is derived from the family of Gifford 
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or Gyffbrde, for it is known that one Peter GifFord held the manor 
in or about 1272. 

Members of the Clopton family and others in turn owned 
it during the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries ; but it 
probably to Clement Heigham, who held it from 1480 
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FIG. 14. 

until his death in 1521, that the present building may be 
attributed. 

It has never been a large place, nor is it likely to have been 
built as a farmhouse. Possibly it was built for an eldest son ; but, 
be this as it may, the fact remains that it is one of the most 
complete and perfect little examples in the Eastern Counties, its 
fascination being not a little enhanced by the very appropriate 
collection of old furniture brought together by the good taste of 
the present owner. 

The lower view on Plate XVIII. shows a timber-framed gable- 
end with herring-bone brick filling at Parham Hall, another moated 
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Suffolk house, but as the rest of this building is of brick it will be 
referred to later. 

Clare House, at Clare, Suffolk, has recently undergone extensive 
restoration and adaptation. The 
entrance hall (Plate XX.) is a very- 
good one having two staircases, 
both apparently of the seventeenth 
century. 

Paycocke's House at Cogges- 
hall, Essex (Plates XXL and XXII. 
and Figs. 13, 14 and 15), like the 
last - mentioned example and 
Gifford's Hall, Wickhambrook, 
is another old house which has 
lately undergone a considerable 
change externally by the removal 
of the plastering. 

In his will, dated 1505, John 
Paycocke refers to "my house lying 
and builded in the West Street of 
Coggeshall afore the Vicarage ther," 
so it seems highly probable that it 
was he who built it, maybe only a few 
years previously. Coggeshall was 
at that time among the chief cloth- 
ing towns of Essex and had some 
renown for its " Coxall whites." 

Exactly how long the Pay- 
cockes owned the property is not 
known, but a member of the 
Buxton family refers to it in his 
will of May 12th, 1646, and it 
was sold by a Charles Buxton in 
1746. In 1906, after being out 
of the family for 1 60 years, it was 
reacquired and restored by Mr. 
Noel Buxton, M.P., a direct descendant of its former owners. 

The two wings at the back were probably later additions, and 
in the eighteenth century the front was plastered over, as was 
customary at that time. 
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The principal posts of this timber-framed building are in some 
cases as large as 14 by 12 inches, and the studs about 8 by 5 inches. 
On the ground floor there were originally four rooms facing the 
street, the dotted lines of room No. i on plan (Fig. 1 3) showing the 
size of the room before the wide covered cart-way was formed. 
The large pair of doors to this (Plate XXI) have good linenfold 
panels, so the alteration could not have been made many years later 
than the erection of the present house, or possibly the doors may 
have come from some other contemporaneous building. The 
original size of the room is clearly shown by mortice-holes and 
other trustworthy evidence. From indications on the studs and on 
the wall-plate near the doorway of the present entrance-hall, it 
seems that there was once an entrance lobby there, screening off the 
rest of the apartment. The original staircase, formerly at the point 
marked X on plan, appears to have started in the hall and partially 
cut into the upper part of room No. 2, where there is a fiUed-in 
opening in the ceiling near the fireplace. The existing staircase 
seems to be Georgian. 

Some of the carved work in this house is distinctly Flemish in 
character, e.g., the treatment of the beams over the hall. 

There may or may not have been suflicient data for all that 
has been done in the recent restoration, which was carefully and 
conscientiously carried out, but it is an entirely wrong principle to 
imitate the original in the reparation of any old building or other 
work of art. 

Ipswich, from an antiquarian point of view, seems to have 
suflFered more by commercial growth than any other town in East ^ 
Anglia. John Evelyn was as greatly impressed with the capital of 
Suffolk as he was with Norwich, for when he visited Ipswich on 
July 8th, 1656, he recorded in his diary under that date that it 
appeared to him " doubtless one of the sweetest, most pleasant, 
well-built townes in England," an opinion he confirmed with greater 
emphasis on September loth, 1677, after twenty-one years' extensive 
travel. 

If, however, the great diarist had lived two centuries later he 
would have been far more greatly impressed by the business 
activity and growth of Ipswich than hj anything else. 

There are fortunately still remaining in this town several fine 
spur or corner-posts of the half-timber period to remind one of its 
fifteenth and sixteenth-century aspect. 
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The three posts illustrated in Plate XXIII. are of the (a) early 
fifteenth, (b) late fifteenth, and (c) sixteenth centuries respectively. 
The left-hand one is probably the oldest in Ipswich, and stands at 
the corner of Silent Street and St. Nicholas Street. It has been 
wrought out of a single piece of oak, as was customary, and is in a 
fairly good state of preservation, though somewhat mutilated above the 
cresting. The lions' heads and other pieces of Renaissance ornament 
are merely applied, and have nothing whatever to do with the 
original design. The middle one, on what is now the Half Moon 
I nn, at the corner of Foundation Street and Lower Brook Street, has 
an absolutely plain shaft surmounted by an allegorical group in high 
relief — a satirical effort, no doubt, against the clergy. It is amusingly 
described by Mr. John S. Corder in his book on the corner-posts of 
Ipswich thus : — " At the extreme angle of the cap is a fox, the 
emblem of all that is crafty and cunning, attired in a monk's hood, 
preaching from a small pulpit to some geese, who all gaze at him 
with upturned faces. On the other side of the cap reynard has 
discarded his sanctimonious disguise and is carrying off one or two of 
his too credulous audience by the neck." 

The post to the right on the plate is at the corner of Oak Lane 
and Northgate Street, and is of an entirely different type, with 
greater elaboration in the carving. The rough representation of a 
blacksmith at his forge making a horse-shoe on the Northgate 
Street face (in sharp perspective in the photograph) possibly indi- 
cates the name or calling of the original owner. The scroll-ornament 
on both sides shows unmistakably the new foreign influence, which 
contrasts with the Gothic feeling in the bases, caps, and little 
angle-shafts. It forms a very good example of transitional work. 

Many other corner-posts are to be found in East Anglia in such 
places as King's Lynn, Saffron Walden, Lavenham, Norwich, etc. 
There, is still an excellent one opposite the Abbot's Bridge in East- 
gate Stt-eet, Bury St. Edmunds, and another from the same town 
has found its way into the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington. 

The fine old building at Kersey, Suffolk (Plate XXIV., and see 
also remarks concerning Plates I. and II.), which is now used as 
cottages, dates from the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century, and 
appears originally to have served a more important purpose. Its 
bays and gables are the most attractive features, and they have a 
delightful plaster treatment between the upper and lower windows. 
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The surface of these panels is roughened, but has a smooth border 
immediately beneath the cills of the upper windows in each case, 
with quoins treated in the same manner. On the rough surface of 
the nearest bay is a raised fleur-de-lys ornament, and in a similar 
position on the face of the left-hand bay is a Tudor rose. Each of 
these ornaments is flanked by initial letters, the most easily distin- 
guished of which is " E." The plasterwork in the gables consists 
of a lozenge diaper with the spaces alternately coloured black, buflF 
and white, with quite good effect. Doubtless the same thing 

would look equally 
well in modern work 
if carried out with 
the same restraint 
and good taste. 

There is evi- 
dence, from a 
blocked side-light 
with transome (seen 
in the cheek of the 
left - hand gable), 
that both the upper 
windows were 
originally of the 
same design as the 
lower ones.* 

The fifteenth- 
century building in 
Cross Street, Sud- 
bury (Plate XXV.), which is said to have been known at one time 
as the Mayor's House and is now labelled " Ye Old Moot Hall," 
bears some resemblance to the Kersey example, more particularly 
in the general form of its far bay and gable. 

It seems not unreasonable to suppose that, situated as it is in the 
oldest and at one time the most popular part of the town, this 
building was actually the Guild Hall of the weavers who dwelt and 
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* Mr. Edwin Gunn has shown it so in an interesting measured elevation, 
published in The Architects and Builders Journal of April 20th, 19 10. This 
drawing gives the details of the oak-framed windows with their pretty little lead 
coverings over the heads of the lower ones, as well as the contour of the moulded 
brick base below. 
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worked in Sudbury in such large numbers three hundred years ago. 
It probably served some such purpose as the Guild Hall at Laven- 
ham, but the suggestion that it was once the residence of the Mayor 
has no definite evidence to support it. The borough Town Hall 
(or Moot Hall as it used to be called) actually stood at the lower 
end of the Market Hill until its demolition in 1843, when it was 
superseded by the existing one in the old Market Place. 

It will be seen by studying the plan (Fig. 16) that the 
internal arrangement has been completely altered. The whole oi 
that portion to the right of the passage used to be one large apart- 
ment with a staircase 
to the upper floor in 
the corner near the 
passage entrance, the 
partitions and exist- 
ing staircase being 
modern. 

The central en- 
trance was formerly the 
only one, and still 
retains its original 
strong planked oak 
door with long strap 
hinges. The room to 
the left of the central 
brick -paved corridor 

may have been divided into two by a thin wooden partition as 
indicated by the two blocked doorways. Opposite the nearer of 
the two doors on the left side of the corridor was apparently the 
only entrance into the right wing, although there may have been 
one from the back. 

Over the large original fireplace (shown in solid black) still 
existing are the remains, for a long time hidden by whitewash, of 
a mural painting representing the royal arms and supporters of 
James I. This piece of work is as powdery as a pastel, but is 
nevertheless of some antiquarian interest.* 

The room behind this fireplace seems to have been the kitchen at 
one time, and in the adjacent yard evidence thereof, and of feasting, 
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FIG. 17. 



* It is now protected, at the author's suggestion, by a sheet of glass. 
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has been discovered in the form of oyster shells. The staircase in 
this part of the house is evidently a later addition. 

The first-floor oriel window on the front lights what must once 
have been the chief meeting or dining chamber, for it is of ample 
enough dimensions and was at one time panelled. This room seems 
to have been approached in olden days up the stairs in the wing to 
the right, where there were probably two first floor rooms. 

The little pent-roof over the oriel window on the street front is 
a picturesque feature as well as serving the useful purpose of 
throwing ofT the rain. Equally interesting is the plaster fan-treat- 
ment at the top of both gables (Fig. 17). The photograph, taken 
some years ago and prior to some regrettable " improvements," 
shows the genuine timber framing, but more recently sham stripes 
have actually been painted on the plaster below the ground floor 
windows and elsewhere, the effect by the side of the real mediaeval 
work being simply ludicrous. 

Even more flagrant is the sham timber-work to be seen in its 
several varieties in Stour Street in the same town, but one is glad to 
record that the sham stripes on the house of greatest architectural 
interest — the fifteenth-century-built Salters Hall — have lately been 
wisely painted out on the plastered Georgian portion. The old 
building now again nearly resembles the pre-restoration photograph 
shown in Plate XXVI., which shows the genuine timber framing. 
The "modern antique" windows inserted a year or so ago in the 
later part of the house, apparently to " match " the genuine ones 
and in place of the sash windows, are a mistake, and moreover 
they look quite incongruous with the unusual but pleasing little 
dormer window in the Adam manner above. Both the weather-vane 
and the barge-board are also modern. The original oak door has 
gone, but by some good fortune its panelled successor has not been 
replaced by a " correct " one. 

The flintwork, etc., on the end of the house towards the river 
has at any rate the merit of proclaiming its early Victorianism ; 
indeed, an engraving in the Gentleman's Magazine for August, 
1 841, shows a half-timber building adjoining Salters Hall on 
the right. 

Of course the chief feature of the house is the beautiful oriel 
window, with its vigorously carved base. This is, without exception, 
one of the finest things of its kind extant, though some of the 
delicate tracery in the upper part has been renewed. 
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The interior has no particular interest, but it may be mentioned 
that the Jacobean chimney-piece in the dining-room was acquired 
by a previous owner, who had it fixed in its present position. 
It was originally in the Black Boy Hotel, on the Market Hill of 
the same town, before that house was sold and rebuilt. 

The temporary striping of Salters Hall and the still existing 
example of the same thing on the front of an old house in Friars 
Street (also in Sudbury) make one especially regret that the 
invaluable services rendered by the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings are not even more widely known 




FIG. 18. BENTLEY HALL, SUFFOLK, FROM THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

and sought. Its committee is composed of eminent men and 
women in the world of Arts and Letters who are animated 
solely by a genuine affection for our priceless heritage of ancient 
buildings, and having at the same time the necessary knowledge, 
good taste, and experience to enable them to give absolutely 
sound, and — one may add — frequently gratuitous, advice : this 
it should be the custom of architects, clergymen, and others to 
seek whenever an ancient structure is in need of repairs or 
alteration. 

There is no kind of parallel between the destruction by old 
builders of the work of their predecessors and the modern restorer. 
The work of the former invariably possessed the essential qualities 
of a true work of art and was in the manner of the time, whereas 
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that of the restorer is merely a more or less conjectural copy, which 
not only detracts from the appearance of antiquity, but leaves what 
William Morris, the originator of the Society, rightly called " a 
feeble and lifeless forgery " as a " final result of all the wasted labour." 

The history of 
the house (Plate 
XXVII.) on the 
north side of the 
churchyard at Ter- 
ling, Essex, is rather 
obscure, but it is a 
good example of tim- 
ber-framed construc- 
tion which was prob- 
ably existing when 
Henry VIII. used to 
sojourn in Terling. 

The cottages at 
Stoke - by - Nayland, 
SuflFolk, on Plate 
XXVIII., are of the 
same period, but 
they have been con- 
siderably restored. 
Behind them is seen 
the tower of Stoke 
Church, which 
dominates the whole 
neighbourhood and 
was greatly beloved 
by Constable, as all 
those familiar with his 
pictures know. 

The external staircase (Plate XXVIII.) at the back of the 
Sun Inn at Dedham, a few miles away, is a feature all too rare 
nowadays. The similarity of its shaped brackets with those on 
the plaster-fronted house — formerly dated 1653 — at Stanstead, 
Suffolk (Plate XLIX. and Figs. 44 and 78), gives approximately 
the date of its erection as well as that of the building of which it 
forms a part. 




FIG. 19. BACK GABLE AND STABLES, BENTLEY HALL. 
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The two farmhouses shown on Plate XXIX. are somewhat 
similar to one another in character. With regard to Place Farm, 
Ashdon, Essex, it seems from various histories that it was 
probably built during 
the second half of 
the fifteenth century 
by Sir Thomas 
Tyrell, or possibly 
rather later by his 
third son, Richard, 
who "resided at 
Ashdon Place : and 
dyed 17 June, 
1566." 

Atone time 
Manston Hall, 
Whepstead, Suffolk 
(on the same plate), 
was surrounded by a 
moat, but little of 
this now remains, and 
the house itself has 
been greatly altered 
and spoilt. 

Page, in his 
"Supplement to the 
Suffolk Traveller," 
published in 1844, 
quotes the following 
couplet which was, 
says he, " till very 
lately . . . to be seen 
in the old manor 
house " at Bentley, near Ipswich (Figs 
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FIG. 20. 



18 and 19) :- 



"When William the Conqueror reign'd with great fame, 
Bentley was my seat, and Tollemache was my name." 

The initials of a member of this ancient family are carved on 
a beam over a side door. The front part of the house has been 
rebuilt, but the two views show the house from the back and the 
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stables, both blocks being the original work of the fifteenth or 
early sixteenth centuries, with comparatively modern windows in 
the former. 

The mediaeval malting (now disused) in Myddylton Place, 
Saffron Walden, Essex (Plate XXX.), must be almost unique, and 
on that account, therefore, is of extraordinary interest. Mr. Guy 

Maynard, the curator 
of the local museum, 
thinks it dates from as 
early as 1450. The 
whole building, which is 
practically complete and 
has been very little 
altered, comprises, writes 
Mr. Maynard, " a large 
corn merchant's and 
maltster's house, malting 
stables, storehouses, and 
yard. . . . The corner 
house, with the well- 
carved corner post, ap- 
pears to have been the 
master's residence ; next 
down Bridge Street came 
the kitchen and servants' 
quarters, and the great 
gateway giving access to 
the square yard and 
stables, etc., enclosed by 
the buildings. In 
Myddylton Place may be ?een one side of the ancient malting, a 
large, massively-timbered building, with a range of narrow pointed 
windows on the upper floor." (See Fig. 20.) 

In Myddylton House, a re-fronted but ancient building adjoining 
the malting, is a carved oak chimney beam, dated 1587. 

Saffron Walden (see Fig. 2) is a town of great antiquarian 
interest, and no doubt contains still more hidden carved work besides 
that already exposed to view by the removal of plaster in recent 
years. 




FIG. 21. 
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Fig. 2 1 is from a drawing by Fairholt, which appeared in the 
Bmlder of July 8th, 1848. It represents what was probably once 
the banqueting hall attached to the residence of some worthy 




FIG. 22. OAK DOOR AND DOORWAY FROM THE CHURCH FARM, CLARE, SUFFOLK 

(late FIFTEENTH OR EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURy). 

merchant of Saffron Walden in the fifteenth century, such as Sir 
John Crosby built for himself in London and John Halle in 
Salisbury. This building at Walden was referred to in seven- 
teenth century documents as "The Iron Crown," but it is 
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conjectural whether it was ever an inn, a common fate with this 
kind of house. This fine old specimen existed up to the spring of 
1848, when it was no sooner opened up to light than it was 
ruthlessly destroyed to make way for a new market-place. Up to 
that time it had been hidden by the subdivision of walls and ceilings 
within to adapt it to the necessities of a dwelling-house, the carved 
heads of the ends of the hammer-beams being one of the few 

indications of its original 
purpose. It was noticed 
at the time of its demoli- 
tion that the main con- 
structional timber was of 
oak, but the carved and 
moulded parts were of 
chestnut. 

The quadrangular 
building at Dedham 
known as the " Bay and 
Say " Factory (Plate 
XXX.) is now used as 
cottages, but was built 
originally for the manu- 
facture of bays, or baize 
(a coarse woollen cloth), 
and says (also a woollen 
cloth, a kind of serge), for 
which Dedham and Col- 
chester and other towns 
Essex were known at 
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one time. 

FIG. 23. Fig. 22, Clare Door- 

way, is in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. It is a thoroughly East Anglian example, 
typical of hundreds which formerly existed in all three counties. 

The one from King's Lynn (Fig. 23) is rather later. It forms 
the entrance into one of the courtyard houses, already mentioned as 
being very general in Lynn. 

The little doorway in St. Andrew's Lane, Norwich (Fig. 24), was 
a former entrance to the old Bridewell, and is probably unique in 
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this part of England by reason of its two-light window above, which 
IS tormed within the actual door-frame and makes a very pleasing 
mediasval substitute 
for the more 
modern form of 
fanlight. The 
ancient building of 
which this entrance 
is a part was origin- 
ally the home of 
William Appleyard, 
first Mayor of 
Norwich in 1403, 
who built and occu- 
pied it as a resi- 
dence. Subsequently 
it was for a long 
period used as a 
Bridewell, until it 
was sold by the city 
for ;^i,i4o on June 
3rd, 1829. The 
rest of this house 
is famous for its 
wonderfully-exe- 
cuted flintwork, 
which is said to be 
among the finest 
examples in Eng- 
land. This is re- 
ferred to later. 

It may be of 
interest here to 
mention that this 
old building com- 
memorates the most important event in the civic history of Norwich, 
for it was in the year of its erection, according to White's History 
of Norfolk, that " Henry IV., having usurped the throne, and 
instigated the murder of the unfortunate and often misguided 

O.H. D 




24.. — DOORWAY TO OLD BRIDEWELL, IN ST. ANDREWS 
LANE, NORWICH. 
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Richard II., in 1399, made it his first policy to ingratiate himself 
in public favour. In 1403, after receiving a gift of 1,000 marks 

from Norwich, he granted 

— s' ^ T-, ^ V, , n the citizens a new charter 

.c. \~ v/-ji?-st:nr- suitable to their own 
wishes ; separating the 
city and its liberty from 
Norfolk, under the name 
of the County of the 
City of ISIorwich, with 
power to elect a mayor 
and two sheriffs yearly, 
in lieu of four bailiffs. 
The king visited the city 
in 1406, and granted 
the corporation another 
charter for regulating the 
mode of electing the 
mayor, sheriffs, and com- 
mon council." 

Similar details of 
moulded shafts and 
brackets, etc., to those 
given in Fig. 25 (on this 
page) may be found in 
nearly all timber -built 
houses in the Eastern 
Counties, the particular 
examples illustrated being 
taken from work at 
Lavenham. . 

Brackets of later date 

and of quite a different 

type may be seen on 

the front of a house in 

These appear to be late 

curious and unusual 




25- 



Friars Street, Sudbury, 
Elizabethan or Jacobean, 



in so 



Suffolk, 
and are 

much as the carved ornament marked " A " (on front and side 
elevations, Fig. 26) is undercut and hangs clear of the back part 
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of the bracket. The house on which these examples exist has 
previously been mentioned on p. 27, but it is internally of 
greater interest, having a fine old staircase and, in the back 
wing, an early wood-ribbed ceiling with carved oak intersection 
bosses. The original bay windows in this part of the house are of 
very similar detail to those of the Guildhall at Lavenham, which 
served as a model for 
the "restored" bay win- 
dows of Paycocke's 
House, Coggeshall. 
These, however, are not 
shown in any of the 
illustrations of that 
house. 

There is probably 
very little difference be- 
tween the dates of the 
above-mentioned type 
and the grotesque corner 
bracket to be seen on 
a dwelling known as 
"George Boote's 
House" at Felstead, 
Essex (Fig. 27). The 
carved oak figure, and 
what is shown of the 
ornamental overhanging 
beam, is very character- 
istic of the work of the 
period. The ground 
floor of this building 
is now used as a shop. 
On the beam over the modern bay window on the front is the 
inscription " George Boote made this house, 1596." It is a pity 
that modern alterations have been made, because they are particularly 
unfortunate where they come in close proximity to the sixteenth 
century work. 

One of the views on Plate V. is of the village of Felstead, which is 
best known for its school, founded in 1564 by Sir Richard Rich, first 
Lord Rich and Lord High Chancellor in the reign of Edward VI. 

D 2 
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FIG. 26. 
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At that time and for some generations the seat of the Rich 
family was Leeze or Leighs Priory, about two miles distant from 
Felstead. This building was greatly added to in Tudor times, 
and what now remains of it is a very interesting example of the 
brickwork of that period. 

It may be mentioned, by-the-way, that the Lord Protector 
Richard Cromwell, and Oliver and Henry Cromwell, sons of the 
Lord Protector Oliver Cromwell, were educated at Felstead School; 




FIG. 27. ON 

CKORCE BOOTe's 
HOUSE AT FEL- 
STEAD, ESSEX. 



Plate XIII. 




THE EARLIER HOUSE, NOW USED AS A DAIRY, MOYNS PARK, ESSEX. 



Plate XIV. 




SWAN'S HALL, HAWKEDON, SUFFOLK. 
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VIEW ACROSS THE MOAT, GIFFORD'S HALL, NEAR WICKHAMBROOK, SUFFOLK. 




VIEW ACROSS THH: MOAT, PARHAM HALL, NEAR FRAMLINGHAM, SUFFOLK. 

(See also Plates LIV. & LV.) 



Plate XIX. 
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THE "SOLAR" OR UPPER CHAMBER, AND DETAIL OF FIREPLACE, 
GIFFORD'S HALL, NEAR WICKHAMBROOK. 
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Plate XXI. 




MAIN ENTRANCE, PAYCOCKE'S HOUSE, COGGESHALL, ESSEX 



Plate XXII. 




A SITTING-ROOM FIREPLACE, PAYCOCKE'S HOUSE. COGGESHALL. 



Plate XXIir. 




(a) SILENT STREET. 



(6) FOUNDATION STREET. 
IPSWICH CORNER-POSTS. 



(c) OAK LANE. 
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Plate XXVII. 
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HOUSE BY THE CHURCH AT TERLING, NEAR WITHAM, ESSEX. 
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Plate XXIX. 




PLACE FARM, ASHDON, ESSEX. 




MANSTON HALL, WHEPSTEAD, SUFFOLK. 



Plate XXX, 




COTTAGES, FORMERLY A "BAY AND SAY" FACTORY AT DEDHAM, ESSEX. 




ANCIENT MALTING, SAFFRON WALDEN. 



Chapter II 

TIMBER-FRAMED BUILDINGS, Partially and 
Entirely Plastered Externally 

THE most primitive form of construction was that known as 
" wattle and daub " (or dab), in which the intervening spaces 
of the rough wooden skeleton of the building were filled 
with "wattles," with clay squeezed between them and smeared over 
the face to keep out the weather (as mentioned by Harrison and 
already quoted). These wattles, or "rizzes," usually consisted of 
hazel sticks about an inch thick with the bark left on (as in Fig. 5). 
The clay was sometimes trodden out by a horse after it was dug. 
Sometimes it was mixed with spear grass and then shaped into 
lumps, which, when dry, were built into the wood skeleton. 

At a later date, lime plaster, mixed with sand or broken and 
pounded tiles, was used both externally and internally to coat the 
clay and stick filling. This was a great improvement on the exposed 
"clay lump" method, because the protective coat of plaster was 
weather-proof and prevented the clay — always sensitive to climatic 
changes — from expanding or contracting. 

Mr. Bankart, in his book on Plasterwork, states that in the 
wattle and daub method of building the work is supposed to have 
been done by two men known as " daubers," one on each side, so 
that they met together on the wattle, and then kept throwing the 
clay on until the required thickness was obtained. Then the 
covering of clay or lime plaster was smeared entirely or partially 
over the surface, leaving studs exposed at wider intervals than 
in the more narrowly spaced regular half-timber work. The 
outside surface, before the plaster had commenced to set, was 
then combed or lined with a stick in a great variety of patterns, 
some of the most usual being shown in Figs. 17, 28 and 29. This 
treatment, often known as Essex " stick-work," — which is almost 
equally common in Suffolk — was very largely used on the outside 
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walls of cottages, and the less important buildings generally, in both 
counties. The effect of these not too regular scratched patterns, 
softened and improved by successive coats of thick whitewash, is 
very pleasant. 
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Fig. 28 is from a drawing made and kindly lent by Mr. Edwin 
Gunn, A.R.i.B.A. It shows also the type of tool used. This 
five-toothed comb, as it really is, serves its purpose admirably. 
It can be made to produce any number of patterns, one of the 
commonest being the inscribed "guilloche" (as at Hadleigh, 
Fig. 28, and at Lavenham, Fig. 29). Other variations constantly 
found are the impressed "chevron" (as at Shelley and Stoke, 
Fig. 26) and the "basket" and reeded inscribed patterns. 

Mr. Gunn, in his paper on " Brick, Timber and Plaster in the 
Eastern Counties," read be- 
fore the Architectural Asso- 
ciation Camera and Cycling 
Club on March i8th, 1908, 
also explained that " the fan- 
scale pattern is produced by 
a kind of rake with one prong 
longer than the others, and 
a handle at right angles [as 
in Fig. 17 at Sudbury and 
in Fig. 28 at Newport and 
East Bergholt]. Other 
patterns are the ' bird's 
foot,' the ' dot,' and the 
' rope,' and all have minor 
variations." It will be 
noticed in the two illustra- 
tions referred to how these 
scratchings are kept in rectangular panels surrounded by simple 
flush mouldings of varying section. These moulded panels were, 
as a rule, divided one from another by screeds. According to 
Mr. Bankart the method usually adopted was to place templates 
of thin wood on the surface of the last coat but one in borders and 
panels and then rough-cast " round them up to the level of the 
template boards. Upon the removal of the variously shaped 
templates a recessed pattern was left [such as Figs. 30 and 3 1 at 
Lavenham], and these recessed shaped portions were sometimes 
tinted with bright colours, apple greens, ochre yellows, arid earthy 
reds, which, when paled and seasoned, were often of pleasing effect." 
The work was mostly done by the village plasterer or mason, 
who, continues Mr. Bankart, "confined his humble efforts 




FIG. 29. 
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to his own particular radius of a few miles. He had his own 

patterns, which 'he 
varied at pleasure, 
and it is interesting 
to note the change 
of manner and work- 
manship as one passes 
from the district of 
one man into that of 
another." 

Professor Lethaby 
has also observed 
that " in the eastern 
counties plasterwork 
repairs in out-of- 
the-way cottages still 
clumsily match the 
deft, old - pattern 
work, which, after 
being perfected by 
hundreds of years, is 
now done no longer. 
By careful enquiry, you may find an old workman who remembers 
seeing it done when young, who can describe the tools and 
knows the patterns : ' tortoiseshell,' /y 
' square pricking,' and the rest^ 
He will add that modern plaster 
is quite unfit for work of this sort. 
The old material was well washed, 
beaten, stirred, and tested so care- 
fully, and for so long a time, that 
when laid it was as tough as 
leather." 

If modern plaster were com- 
posed precisely of the same materials 
and these were mixed in identical 
proportions as the old men used 
there should be no reason why similar and equally lasting results 
should not be obtained. The difficulty, however, arises not so much 
in the mixing of the ingredients as in the application and final 
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FIG. 31. 
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treatment. The scratched patterns are now invariably done in such 
a hard and mechanical spirit that they are entirely lacking in interest 
unless the architect is very careful to look after these matters. One 
only needs to see a mended patch of plasterwork by the side of the 
original to appreciate the difference. 

The greatest change in the composition of plaster was made in the 
late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries by 
the addition of hair with 
the lime and sand, or 
powdered tiles. This led, 
as Mr. Bankart has men- 
tioned in his book, to the 
establishment of another 
school of plaster crafts- 
manship in England 
which entirely super- 
seded the stucco - duro 
material of the Italians. 

This kind of work 
has been in use ever 
since, and is variously 
known as " Parge," 
" Pargetry,'' " Pargett- 
ing," " Pargework," 
" Pargening," or " Per- 
gening." It was a coarse 
material not unlike that 
now used for parging 
flues, and it contained 
a certain amount of cow- 
dung and road scrapings. 

The elaborate plaster ceilings, etc., of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
times (as Plate XXXI.), as well as external work, were all done on 
much the same lines, and are included in the term " Pargetting." 

Sometimes chopped hay or straw was mixed with the lime- 
plaster, but where hair was used in- the undercoats it is always found 
in great quantities. This accounts for the intense toughness of old 
pargetting, which is one of the secrets of its success. 

The seventeenth-century builders, for outside work, were 
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especially fond of modelling a solitary ornament in a prominent place 
(as in Fig. 32). Cartouches, Tudor roses, fleur-de-lys, and coats-of- 
arms (with or without mouldings around them) remain here and 
there, and uncommonly well they look (as at Lavenham, Kersey, etc.). 
Frequently cottages have merely a moulded oval panel encircling a 
date, sometimes in Roman and sometimes in ordinary numerals, 
formed in high relief and painted black. These dates (one can 
recall examples in Roman numerals at Boxford, Hadleigh, Stoke- 
by-Nayland, and Nayland, all in Suffolk) are mostly of the seven- 
teenth or early eighteenth century, and they form a not unpleasing 
feature over the front door or on a porch, occasionally in a cartouche, 
as at Chelsworth, Suffolk (Plate LXXXl. and Fig. 66). 

Mr. Lawrence E. Turner, in a lecture on " Decorative Plaster- 
work," drew attention to the interesting fact that in the heyday 
of pargetting in Charles II. 's reign " A charter was granted 
which forbade a person to carry on the art of plasterer without 
having been apprenticed for seven years. Search days were 
annually appointed up to 1832 and fines inflicted for using 
bad materials and bad workmanship. This, I take it, would include 
the modeller in those days, as there would not be the distinction 
there is now." 

Under such conditions it is not surprising that the results were 
so excellent. 

Raised mouldings, foliage, figures and other enrichments were 
worked in the more ambitious examples, but, as Mr. Bankart has 
observed, the figures were generally failures and were " mere 
burlesques of the genuine article, because of the ignorance of pro- 
portion and anatomy which they betrayed." 

The extensive use of plastering considerably changed the 
appearance of domestic buildings, imparting to them a quieter 
aspect than the staring striped half-timber work, which was so 
pronounced when tarred or painted. The still greater practical 
advantage that pargetting successfully protected the woodwork from 
the weather cannot be too greatly emphasised. 

Pargework, both plain and ornamental, might therefore with 
advantage claim more attention from architects. It is certainly pre- 
ferable to pebble-dash and rough-cast, both of which have been much 
overdone. The fact that it requires more skill to work and that the 
cost is higher than that of its commonplace alternatives is presum- 
ably the reason for its disuse in these days of cheap dwellings. In 
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designing the modelled variety the great point is to have some sort 
of a scheme, massing the ornament in panels and so forth. This is 
exemplified in the later and more refine.! examples. It is always 
well to avoid an " all-overish " effect. Many an otherwise 
unattractive old house possesses some well-executed plasterwork, 
the good workmanship of which is sometimes marred by misused 
and perhaps inappropriate design. 

Untenanted cottages have in the past been allowed to fall 
gradually into disrepair and decay, and have then collapsed or been 
demolished without any eflFort being made to save them. This lack 
of appreciation has been the cause of much loss of interesting old 
work, especially of the ornamental variety. For instance, the dormer- 
window with its pretty little plaster ornament (Fig. 32) was formerly 
on a cottage at Cavendish, Suffolk, but this is alas no longer in 
existence. Still more regrettable is the total destruction by fire of 
the fine old cottage at Stanstead, Suffolk (Plate XLIX.). This calamity 
occurred only a few months after the photograph was taken. 

Other houses of this class have been refronted, and now 
give no indication of what is inside or behind them. Through- 
out East Anglia one frequently gets pleasant surprises in the way of 
good back elevations and ornamental plaster ceilings, especially 
in inns, e.g., at East Bergholt and at Debenham, in Suffolk. 
Plates XXXIL to LL, with the text illustrations giving details of 
the subjects selected, show every variety of characteristic East 
Anglian plasterwork as described above, including country houses, 
town houses, farmhouses, cottages and some interior views. Very 
often these old places have interesting histories, but in some cases 
particulars are scarce and in others non-existent. 

A good effect is obtained by merely exposing a few of the 
constructional studs as in the bay-windows of BaUingdon Hall 
(Plate XXXIL), which is situated on the Essex side of the River 
Stour, but in the borough of Sudbury, Suffolk. The estate was 
purchased in 1 544 by Thomas Eden, Clerk of the Star Chamber, 
and it was his son. Sir Thomas Eden, who built the existing Hall, 
probably about the year 1593. This is a delightful-looking old 
house, and with judicious handling is still good for another long 
lease of life. A walled-in formal garden as a setting, and a better 
approach, would greatly enhance its attractiveness. 

Another splendid old house (or what remains of it) where 
timber and plaster are successfully combined is Great Sir Hugh's, 
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also in Essex (Plate XXXIII. ). The manor of Sir Hugh's or 
Shenges, in the parish of Great Baddow, near Chelmsford, received 
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its name from its owner, Sir Hugh de Badewe, in the time of 
Edward III., and, says Morant, " was the seat and residence of the 
antient and very considerable family of that surname." It appears 
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that about the year 1558 one " Robert Kinge, Gent., held the manor 
of Shenges, alias Sir Hugh's," at which time his property was 
described as having " 1 5 rooms wainscotted ; with fish-ponds, etc., fit 
for a gentleman's seat ; 200 acr. of pasture, 33 of mead., 1 6 of wood." 
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The portion of the building 
now remaining may be as early 
as the date mentioned, but it 
has all the appearances of 
Jacobean work. Fortunately 
it still possesses intact the 
" handsom piazza" referred to 
by Morant (as shown in the 
view and on plan in Fig. 33), 
but practically all the panelling 
has disappeared. The house is 
now occupied by a farm bailiff. 

The Guildhall at Thaxted, 
in the same county, belongs 
also to the same period and 
class of building. 

Thaxted, once a centre of 
the wool trade, was incor- 
porated as a borough by 
Philip and Mary, but lost its 
charter under James II., and 
is now only a village with a 
diminishing population. It 
has many points in common 
with Lavenham in Suffolk, 
and each has the finest church 
in its respective county. A 
good many ancient buildings 
still remain, chief among 
them, after the church, being 
the Moot or Guildhall, built 
in the reign of James I. 
This is a wood-framed struc- 
ture with the walls of its two 
overhanging upper storeys 
until recently plastered over, 
which, together with the 
church tower and spire in the 
back-ground, makes a very pictorial group (Plate XXXIV.). 
From the dissolution of the corporation in 1684 until 1714 the 




FIG. 35.^-ALMSHOUSES BY THE CHURCH AT 
THAXTED, ESSEX. 
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Guildhall was disused, but it was then repaired and used for 
a time as a school. The former council chamber on the first 
floor is now a reading room, and the room above is used for 
parish meetings. The ground floor is open on three sides and was 
once used as a covered market, though it is now little more than 
a convenient shelter in wet weather. From the plan (Fig. 34) it 
will be seen how massive are the supporting posts, especially those 




FIG. ^6. CASEMENT STAYS AND FASTENERS, THORINGTON HALL, STOKE-BY-NAYLAND, 

SUFFOLK. 

at the angles and that taking the ends of the diagonal beams, etc. 
The projection of the first and second floors is obtained on the front 
and sides by notching the ends of the joists into these beams at 
right angles to one another. 

Sad to relate, the plaster shown in the photograph has lately been 
removed by misguided " restorers," who disregarded expert advice 
profi^ered at the time. 

A railway is shortly to make Thaxted more accessible, but one 
rather fears that this may tend to detract from its old-world charm. 

The diminutive plastered almshouses near the church (Fig. 25)) 
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which probably date from the seventeenth century, might almost 
have been designed to enhance the dignity and scale of the latter. 

In that part of Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk, known as Thorington 
Street and adjoining the highway to Dedham, is a spacious farm- 
house called Thorington Hall, which, more especially on account of 
its massive six-shafted chimney-stack towering above the roof, 
immediately arrests one's attention, and sets one wondering what 
architectural interest the interior of this delightful but little known 
house may possess. The illustrations will to some extent satisfy 
those who have not had the opportunity of seeing the interior, where 
the hand of the restorer is conspicuously absent. 

The view of the road front (Plate XLIV.) shows the position of 
the so-called back staircase (seen in Plate XXXVI.), which is carried 
up above the lower eaves level of the main roof. 

The first floor window (Fig. 36), from which is discernible a view 
of the farm buildings on the opposite side of the road, comes over 
the open sash window (in Plate XLIV.). This perfect example still 
retains intact its original casement-fasteners and glazing. Concern- 
ing the latter it is worth mentioning that, though the horizontal lead 
cames range, one of the casements is divided vertically into six divi- 
sions and the other into five, an inaccuracy which, whether calculated 
or not, is in no way odd nor even noticeable at first sight. On the 
contrary it is just such mistakes (.-') as this that give old buildings 
so much of their naive charm. 

The oriel window, supported on four shaped brackets below the 
gable shown in Plate XXXV., is not visible from the road, and it 
comes as a pleasant surprise on walking round the building. With 
its moulded muUions, transomes, diamond-shaped panes and iron 
bars between the mullions, this window is obviously of the same age 
{tem. Elizabeth or James l.) as the beam and barge-boards to the 
gable over, and is undoubtedly genuine. 

The first-floor window, partly surrounded by ivy on the road- 
front (Plate XLIV.), helps to light the chief bedroom. In this room 
is the simply-designed seventeenth-century chimney-piece shown in 
Plate XXXVI. It is one of those rarities with the original Dutch 
tiles still in situ, as in the Clavering example (Plate LII.). Their 
subjects are scriptural and are painted in a dull purple colour, which 
is seen less frequently than blue. 

The chief staircase, which is that in general use, is opposite the 
front door, and is of about the same date — late seventeenth or early 
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eighteenth century. This, too, is excellent in its way, but it is the 
earlier staircase (Plate XXXVI.) that is perhaps the finest feature of 
the house, though the splendid brick chimney-stack runs it very 
close. 

The room with the oriel window is now used as a servant's bed- 
room, and contains the fireplace shown in the upper part of Plate 
XXXVII. Whatever may have been the original design in the 
lintel above it, the photograph shows the present appearance of the 




FIG. 37. VIEW FROM THE FARMYARD AT BAILEy's, MASHBURY, ESSEX (daTED 1641). 

pretty little sunk pattern after repeated coats of thick whitewash, 
which gives it a very soft and dainty effect. This fireplace, it will 
be noticed, still has its old brick hearth and moulded oak curb. 
Immediately below it, in actuality as well as in the plate, is the fire- 
place, etc., in a room now seemingly used as a store-room or dairy. 
The iron stove is of the eighteenth or early nineteenth century, but 
the old painted panel above is more interesting. The rest of the 
panelling in this apartment has been painted at some time to 
represent marble ! 

There is no doubt about the happy grouping of Cammas Hall 
(Plate XXXVIII.), which, like Colville Hall, is also in the parish 
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of White Roothing, Essex. Morant calls it " Games Hall," and 
says that it derived its name " from some owner, probably of the 
great family of Camoys." Part of the moat is shown in the fore- 
ground of the view. 

The same simple plaster treatment is seen again in the seven- 
teenth-century farmhouse at Mashbury, Essex, known as Bailey's 
(Fig- 37)- This has the initials I.R. and the date 1641 carved in 
the lintel over the front door. 
Bailey's is a typical example 
among hundreds of farm- 
houses in the same style 
scattered all over the county. 
It is now divided up into 
tenements, the living room 
of one being shown in 
Fig. 38. 

Roadside cottages of a 
similar type (see Plates 
XXXIX., XL., XLl., and 
XLII.) also abounded in the 
past, but many good ones 
have lately disappeared. The 
village of Margaretting, on 
the London to Colchester 
road, has especially suffered 
in this respect. 

The lower group from 
Gosfield, Essex, on Plate 
XLII. has an exceptionally 
good Tudor chimney-stack, 
which is its predominating 
feature. The elaboration of the brickwork is probably accounted for 
by the fact that the chimney is on the road-front of a building which 
has been obviously of more importance at one time ; in fact, it is 
still called " The Old Hall," though it is now merely cottages. 

Old thatched cottages, with the additional attraction of a bridge 
in the foreground, are often as pictorial as those so charmingly 
photographed and reproduced in Plate XLIII. 

Figs. 39 and 40 show little plastered "bits" in Saffron 
Walden and King's Lynn respectively. 

O.H. E 
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-A LIVING ROOM AT BAILEY S, 
MASHBURY, ESSEX. 
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The use of the more ornate type of pargetting is well exemplified 
on two sides of the small house on the south side of the churchyard 
at Clare, Suffolk (Plate XLIV.). The raised pattern was probably 
done with a small trowel, and has been carried out with plenty of 

freedom. The date 1473 
(formed in the seventeenth 
century plaster-work) ap- 
pears in the side gable, and 
there is no reason to doubt 
its accuracy judging by 
the much decayed fifteenth- 
century barge-board and 
the pointed doorway un- 
covered in recent years, 
which is also of the same 
date. 

A much more elaborate 
piece of pargework, exe- 
cuted about 1670, is the 
famous Sparrowe's House 
at Ipswich (Plate XLV.). 
In this the work is tran- 
sitional from Elizabethan 
and Jacobean to the pseudo- 
classic style of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is 
certainly picturesque and 
bold in design, and the 
general idea is both unusual 
and suggestive, but it is 
not without faults. For 
instance, the use of unsup- 
ported pilasters attached to 
the face of the overhanging 
upper storey is an aesthetic mistake. Then, again, the ornamental 
plasterwork, though vigorous, is coarse and often out of scale, 
especially in comparison with the happily treated muUions of the 
bay windows. The swags, too, are clumsy and ill-placed over the 
necks of the pilasters in several instances. The same applies to 
the creatures that look like swans between the two pilasters nearest 
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the corner on the main front. But, on the other hand, the most 
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pleasing features are the five well-designed bay windows, with their 
pretty glazing, arched transomes and little key-blocks, etc. The 
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way in which these windows are covered by the flat soffit of the 
unusually wide eaves-cornice is very effective. The emblematic 
groups adorning the four bays on the main fa9ade represent Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America, with the arms of Charles II. in one of 
the spaces between the windows in the centre. On the bay at the 
end of the house towards St. Stephen's Lane is a representation of 
Atlas supporting the world. 

The house is considerably older than it appears externally, a fact 
which was proved even more conclusively in 1801 by the opening 
up of an attic, which revealed a fine fifteenth-century roof of what 
once may have been a chapel. 

There is a chimney-piece dated 1567 in a panelled room on the 
ground floor erected by George Copping. In 1603 John Sparrowe 
panelled another large room on the ground floor, also containing 
an elaborate chimney-piece bearing his monogram and the date. 

Some of the rooms also have good decorated plaster ceilings, and 
others well-carved beams. During the seventeenth century the 
whole of the exterior was reconstructed and pargetted in the 
elaborate fashion we see it to-day. It is now used as a stationer's 
shop. 

The Fore Street house (Plate XLVI.) in the same town was 
built in 1588 and is thus of about the same date as Sparrowe's 
House, which indeed it slightly resembles, but with the advantage of 
being simpler in treatment and altogether more refined. The first- 
floor windows have been considerably altered, and now have wooden 
casements, the original arched transome remaining only in the 
nearest of the three. Mr. Corder has shown them correctly 
restored in his measured drawing (Fig. 41). The ground-floor 
front is of course more modern, but the windows in the gables are 
as they should be, and are nearly as, good as the beautiful examples 
a few miles away at Hadleigh (Plate XLVII. and Fig. 42), which 
still retain quite the best of this type of glazing to be found any- 
where in East Anglia. It will be seen that No. III. is ingeniously 
dated 1676 in the lead cames. 

Fig. 43 shows the simplicity of the plastered mouldings covering 
the beams in the same house at Hadleigh. 

Plate XLVIII. illustrates two good examples of East Anglian 
pargetting. The Ixworth house is probably rather older than its 
seventeenth-century plastered front leads one to suppose. The 
recessed portion with curved brackets at each end under the eaves is 
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a more common feature in Kent and Sussex, but besides similar 
examples near Ipswich and at Great Waltham, Essex, with Monk s 
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Barn, Newport, Essex, and near Ipswich, it is difficult to call to 
mind any houses of this form in East Anglia. 

But for the unfortunate mutilation, the small Eramlingham house 
would have presented a delightfully symmetrical late seventeenth- 
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century elevation. As it is, enough is left to indicate how architec- 
tural was the original. All the detail is very good, and there is just 
the right amount of ornament to make it tell. 

The subject of Plate XLIX. — previously referred to — was 
destroyed by fire in the summer of 19 10. It was formerly dated 

1653 in plaster in the gable, but this 
fell down some years ago and was not 
replaced when the rest of the plaster 
was repaired. One of the massive 
shaped brackets, which supported the 
overhanging portions, is shown in 
Fig. 44. The front-door knocker was 
a pretty little aflFair, evidently made in bygone days by the village 
blacksmith. There is a drawing of it in Fig. 78. 

In the same village (Stanstead, Suffolk) is another fine old 
house of somewhat similar character, dated 1651. It is an instance 
of the cut template work already mentioned in referring to Figs. 30 
and 31. 

Fig. 45 shows a good piece of ornamental parge work of the 
time of James II., dated 1685, from the front of 
Colneford House, at Earls Colne, Essex. The 
initials in the oval panel are arranged similarly to 
those on the weather-vane of Cupola House, 
Bury St. Edmunds (Plate LI.), which is only a 
few years later. One may therefore infer that 
" T " stands for the original owner's surname, 
the lower letters " C " and " E " being the initials 
perhaps of his own and his wife's Christian names 
respectively. The ornamental pargetting on this 
house only covers the wall space between the 
first-floor windows on the front, down to the 
heads of the ground-floor windows. Between 
and above the latter the spaces are merely treated 
with horizontal scratchings. 

Pargetting at its best is seen in the particularly refined front 
of the house known as Crown House, Newport, Essex (Plate L.), 
which is apparently so called on account of a crown with a cushion 
beneath it, modelled in full relief over the shell-hooded doorway, 
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which is dated 1692. This house is also known as Nell Gwynne's 
House, probably on account of a local tradition that while it was an 
inn called " The Horns" Charles II., the Duke of York, and Nell 
Gwynne used to stop here on their way to Newmarket races, a 

circumstance alluded 
to in an old folio 
history of the Rye 
House Plot. It 
may, however, be 
mentioned that Nell 
Gwynne had died 
in 1667, twenty-five ~ 
years before the date 
over the front door. 
Perhaps the intro- 
duction of the crown 
into the design may 
be accounted for by 
Charles II.'s visits 
to the former inn, 
the house being 
rebuilt or possibly 
merely refronted in 
1692.* As at Earls 
Colne (Fig. 45), the 
enrichment is con- 
fined to the upper 
part, the mouldings 
between and below 
the ground-floor 
windows being of 
the same section as 
those above, but 
enclosing slightly raised plain surfaces (Fig. 46). The top row is 
filled with leaved branches with a central stem in each panel. The 

* It is stated in "Manor Houses of England," p. log, that "the date 1692 
which appears on the house probably refers to its restoration and to the erection of 
the porch." 






FIG. 45. ON COLNEFORD HOUSE, EARLS COLNE, ESSEX. 
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FIG. 46. 

long and narrow horizontal panels just above the first-floor level 
have festoons of ribbons, etc., with several small square panels 
containing roses. Beneath these, and immediately over the ground- 
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FIG. 47. 



floor window heads, runs a long branch with fruit and leaves 
growing from it on either side. 

Cupola House, Bury St. Edmunds (Plate LI.), is dated on the 
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weather vane above the cupola with initials thus: — t^s. It is, 
therefore, only a year later than Crown House, Newport, and is in 
many respects equally pleasing. With the exception of the cupola 
a.nd the boldly designed cornice, the most striking feature of the 
front is the beautifully designed balcony to the chief first-floor 
window (see Plate LXXXII.). Ironwork of this period is rare. 
The detail is particularly happy, and the same remark applies to the 
carved brackets, etc., underneath. The initials, already mentioned, 
are those of Dr. Thomas Macro, an Alderman of the Borough, and 
of his wife Susan, whose residence this was. It is generally sup- 
posed — and, indeed, the Town Council has placed a tablet on the 
front of the house to his memory — that Daniel Defoe lived here 
after his retirement to Bury in 1704. There is, it is said, no 
evidence to support this assumption ; but it is possible that the 
names of Macro and Defoe may have been confused. The interior 
still retains a magnificent staircase and some panelling ; but the 
tapestry, formerly in a room on the first floor, has long since been 
removed, though an old picture remains in the panel over the 
fireplace in this room. 

A first-rate and typical interior of this period is that illustrated 
by Plate LII. This is a view of a late seventeenth-century or Queen 
Anne chimney-piece, with painted panel above, and with old blue 
and white Dutch tiles in the fireplace, in a room on the first floor of 
a house at Clavering, Essex. The whole room is panelled and 
elaborately carved. The quiet and rather tame appearance of the 
house itself gives little indication of its internal charm, for there is 
also a staircase of the same date, and the dining and drawing-rooms 
have good Jacobean panelling. To the extreme left and right of the 
plate are the lady's and gentleman's powder rooms, enclosed by lead- 
glazed doors. This example illustrates to what level of refinement 
the better class of building had arrived, and on the whole is probably 
one of the most satisfactory things of its kind in East Anglia. 

One naturally feels anxious about panelling such as this in 
calling to mind the fate of that from the Globe Room in the 
Reindeer Inn at Banbury. 

It goes almost without saying that half the interest and artistic 
value of antique woodwork fixtures are lost for ever from the 
moment they are removed from their original environment, even if 
their ultimate destination is not America. 
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Ancient buildings, just as much as paintings, are true works of 
art, and who but a fool would cut pieces ofF a picture ? 

However, the craze for antiques has developed to such an 
abnormal extent that there is, unhappily, a certain class of persons 
who are quite blind to any other than their own ignorant point of 
view, and with them a high price is no obstacle where supposed 
" fashion " is concerned. 

The ridiculous re-erection of a genuine timber-framed yeoman's 
house of the fifteenth century (from the neighbourhood of Bury 
St. Edmunds) on the front of an east-coast seaside resort, of all 
places, is a case in point. Nor is this all by any means. The arts 
and crafts of deceit iiave sunk to such a depth that there is, to the 
author's knowledge, a sham " antique " half-timber house now 
existing in Suffolk, skilfully " faked " with elaborately-carved 
beams, and even the windows left unglazed — presumably to give 
the desired appearance of age to catch the unwary — but the 
speculator or speculators forgot to use " old " narrow bricks for the 
filling between the timber uprights, the forgery being unwittingly 
perpetrated with wide modern bricks ! 

Surely, if there is new legislation — which has long since been 
overdue — to further protect ancient buildings, there will at any rate 
be less incentive to practise such a despicable form of vandalism in 
the future. 




FIG. 47a. COTTAGES AT WORLINGWORTH, NEAR DEBENHAM, SUFFOLK. 



Plate XXXI. 




DETAIL OF PLASTER CEILING IN THE STAR HOTEL, GREAT YARMOUTH. 
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Plate XXXIII. 




'GREAT SIR HUGHES," GREAT BADDOW, ESSEX. 
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Plate XXXV. 
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THORINGTON HALL, NEAR STOKE-BY-NAYLAND, SUFFOLK. 
(For Road Front see Plate XLIV.) 
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Plate XXXVII. 




FIREPLACES, THORINGTON HALL, STOKE-BY-NAYLAND. 
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Plate XXXIX. 




COTTAGES AT LONG MELFORD, SUFFOLK 




COTTAGES AND SHOP AT MARGARETTING, ESSEX. 



Plate XL. 




COTTAGES AT LITTLE DUNMOW, ESSEX. 
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COTTAGES AT FINCHINGFIELD, ESSEX. 



Plate XLI. 




COTTAGES ON THE GREEN AT CAVENDISH, SUFFOLK. 




COTTAGES AND SHOP AT LITTLE THURLOW, SUFFOLK. 



Plate XLII. 




COTTAGES AT BOCKING CHURCH STREET, NEAR BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 




COTTAGES AT GOSFIELD, NEAR HALSTEAD, ESSEX. 



Plate XLIII. 




COTTAGE AND BRIDGE OVER THE STOUR AT FLATFORD, SUFFOLK. 




COTTAGE AND BRIDGE AT SHADWELL, NEAR THETFORD, NORFOLK. 



Plate XLIV. 




ROAD FRONT, THORINGTON HALL, STOKE-BY-NAYLAND. (See also Plates XXXV., XXXVI. & XXXVI I.) 







HOUSE ADJOINING CHURCHYARD AT CLARE, SUFFOLK. 
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Plate XLVI, 




HOUSES IN FORE STREET, IPSWICH. 
(See Fig. 41.) 
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Plate XLVIII. 




AT IXWORTH, SUFFOLK. 




AT FRAMLINGHAM, SUFFOLK 



Plate XLIX. 




COTTAGE AT STANSTEAD, NEAR LONG MELFORD, SUFFOLK. 
(Formerly dated 1653, but destroyed by fire in 1910,) 
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Plate LI. 




CUPOLA HOUSE, BURY ST. EDMUNDS. (Dated 1693.) 
(See Plate LXXXII.) 



Plate LI I. 
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CHIMNEY-PIECE IN AN OLD HOUSE AT CLAVERING, ESSE3£. 



Chapter III 
BRICKWORK 

LARGE flat Roman bricks, closely resembling'roofing tiles, were 
used continuously up to quite a late period in the South of 
France, where stone was scarce. In the Eastern Counties of 
England, for the 



find a similar form 
of brick used in 
such buildings as 
the Norman Castle 
and St. Botolph's 
Priory at Colches- 
ter, and in numer- 
ous churches and 
other early build- 
ings. 

While timber 
was plentiful bricks 
were very little 
used. The industry 
of brick-making, 
however, never en- 
tirely died out. 

The Flemish 
pattern, which was 
more on the lines 
of our modern 
form, in course of 
time gradually 
superseded the 







FIG. 48^ 



Roman type of brick. The earliest known example of its use in 
England is Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk, which was built in the 
time of Henry III. Rather later, probably in^ the fourteenth 
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century, we have moulded bricks 
used in the Chapel Barn at Cog- 
geshall Abbey, Essex, and early in 
the fifteenth century at Faulkbourne 
Hall, Witham, Essex. It is not 
improbable that in all these examples 
the bricks were made locally and not 
imported. 

It was not, however, until the 
arrival of the Flemings in England 
during the fifteenth century that 
building in brick really became 
popular. This naturally occurred 
chiefly in Norfolk and Suffolk, where 
the foreigners first settled, and 
where there was good brick earth. 





FIG. 50. 



FIG. 49. AT CLARE, SUFFOLK. 

As the easy adaptability of 
brick for elaborate moulding and 
enrichment became recognised, so 
the local brick-making industry 
began to thrive, with a simulta- 
neous diminution of the im- 
portation of bricks from the Low 
Countries. 

The size and shape of the 
Flemish bricks were quickly imi- 
tated by the English, but both 
the foreign and local make were 
not so mechanically regular in 
form or colour as our larger 
modern 9 in. by 4J in. by 3 in. 
bricks (even when the latter are 
hand-made), and they were very 
durable. Moreover, they were built 
with a wide mortar joint, which is 
very important if brickwork is to 
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be not unsightly. This 
to some extent accounts 
for the charm of many 
an old building, though, 
of course, age and 
weathering count for 
much. Modern builders 
are also too often the 
slaves to painfully 
accurate text-book bond- 
ing. 

It was natural that 
the new settlers should 
design their buildings in 
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Essex. 



FIG. 52. 



FIG. 51. 

the manner or their own country. In 
Norfolk, where the Flemish influence 
was strongest, the foreign forms were 
quickly imitated. 

How proficient the Englishmen soon 
became in the use of brickwork is 
apparent throughout East Anglia. The 
examples of various dates here selected 
for illustration give some idea of the 
characteristic types. 

Nowhere is the development of 
design in brickwork seen to greater 
advantage than in the chimneys, and 
upon them these old builders lavished 
much care (see Figs. 49, 50, 51, 52, 

and s?>)- 

It was chiefly during the reigns of 
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Henry VII. and Henry VIII. that the clustered octagonal shafts 
became popular, and the practice of building them in this manner 
seems to have been coeval with the general use of brick. 

Tudor chimneys were frequently triumphs of beautifully carved 
and moulded brickwork, which can, if desired, be repeated with equal 

skill nowadays, provided 
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sufficient trouble is taken. 
The great difference is 
that modern bricklayers 
are not craftsmen enough 
to do such work with- 
out the adventitious 
aid of full-sized details 
carefully worked out 
by an architect. The 
latter also is some- 
times only superficially 
conversant with the 
artful devices of our 
forefathers ; conse- 
quently the modern so- 
called " copy " is often 
lacking in spirit. More- 
over, the cost 
type 
as 

and unless the work 
can be done well it is 
surely better to adhere 
to an absolutely un- 
pretentious form. In 
any case the original 



the cost of this 

of stack is now, 

a rule, prohibitive, 



patterns should not be copied in erecting new chimneys on an old 
building, because such a course is simply deceitful and is nothing 
less than artistic forgery. 

The example at Clare (Fig. 49), like a better-known stack at 
Newport, Essex, is an unusually ornate one, and those to be seen 
in Plates XXXV. and XLII. at Thorington Hall and Gosfield 
respectively are also good specimens of the kind. 
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The chimney-opening on the ground floor was anything from 
4 to 5 or even 6 feet deep, and sometimes as much as 14 feet wide. 
This formed a very substantial ingle-nook, which, with the old 
high-backed settles, made a cosy though often smoky corner. As 
Professor Blomfield points out : " The whole was admirably pic- 
turesque, but better adapted for down draughts and for smoking 
bacon than for the purposes of a chimney." How disagreeable 
fires must have been before the days of flues and when they 
were a novelty, we learn from Harrison, who, writing in 1586, 
says : " Now we have manye chimnyes, and yet our tenderlings 
complain of rewmes, catares, and poses ; then had we none but 
reredosses " (in this case meaning raised platforms in the centre 
of the hall on which to place the logs), " and our heads never 
did ake." 

In Parker's " Glossary of Architecture " it is stated that in old 
country houses " the roof is not unfrequently covered with a thick 
coat of hardened wood soot." 

On the subject of chimneys the admirable Harrison, writing in 
1577, further informs us that "there are older men yet dwelling 
in the village where I remayne " [i.e., Radwinter, Essex] " which 
have noted . . . things to be marveylously altered in Englande 
within their sound remembrance. One is the multitude of chimnies 
lately erected, whereas in their yoong dayes there were not above 
twoo or three if so many in most uplandish townes of the realme 
(the religious houses and mannour places of their Lordes always 
excepted, and peradventure some great personages), but cache one 
made his fire against a reredosse in the hall where he dined and 
dressed his meat." 

The fireplace and the flues in due course became smaller, and 
the latter were all brought together in one square solid stack of 
great simplicity and dignity. Down-draughts have been minimised 
by .bends in the flues and by keeping each flue entirely separate 
all the way up. 

Charles II. levied a hearth-tax which was particularly unpopular 
among the lower classes, but this was abolished in the reign of 
William and Mary. 

Coming to individual examples of the smaller brick buildings 
in East Anglia, it is but natural to place first Snowre Hall, in the 
parish of Fordham, near Downham Market, Norfolk (Plate LIIL), 
to which Mr. J. A. Gotch assigns 1450 as the probable date. 

O.H. F 
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Thus it would be one of the oldest specimens of domestic brick- 
work in England. The original plan was exceedingly simple, and 
took the form of an oblong with buttresses at each corner, having 
only two rooms on each floor. This is distinguishable in Fig. 54, 
which clearly shows the exceptional thickness of the walls of the 
older part of the house. The planning — or lack of it — and the 
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FIG. 54. 

general character of the details are further indications of its 
great age. 

Rather later than Snowre Hall is Parham Hall, near Framling- 
ham, Sufl:blk (Plates XVIIL, LIV., and LV.). It seems from all 
accounts that the builder of the existing house and gateway was 
Sir Christopher Willoughby, who owned and resided at Parham 
Hall from about 1498 to 1527. The similarity of the cusps of 
one of the upper windows to those of the stone panelled gateway 
point to their being of the same date, though the former, of course, 
has been greatly altered. The work is undoubtedly late fifteenth 
century or very early Tudor (temp. Henry VII.) in character, and 
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not Elizabethan. The arms carved in the panels of the gateway 
are, from left to right, those of UfFord and Beck quarterly, the 
remaining four impaling Strange of Knockin, Stanhope, FitzAlan, 
and Hastings. The Ufford family owned the estate prior to the 
Willoughbys. 

In some respects the old part (i.e., the gatehouse) of Gedding 
Hall, SufFolk (Plate LV.), resembles the view of Parham Hall on 
the same page. Originally erected in the thirteenth century, when 
it was the seat of Sir John de Geddynge — whose family took their 
name from this place — it was rebuilt in the fifteenth century by the 
Chamberlaynes, apparently during the reign of Henry VII. (1485 — 
1509). The arms of both families and those of Bokenham are to 
be seen in the windows of the present building, which has been 
partially rebuilt by the present owner. 

The two plates of West Stow Hall, Suffolk, show the fine gate- 
house (Plate LVI.) built in the time of Henry VIII., probably 
between the years 1520 and 1533, and the covered way (Plate LVII.) 
leading from this gatehouse to the present house. 

The old Hall, erected on the site of the mansion of Ginney's 
Manor, must have been an important house, for it took the form 
of a quadrangular court surrounded by a wide moat, since filled in. 
It was the residence of Sir John Croftes, Master of the Horse to 
Mary Tudor, Dowager Queen of France, whose arms, with those 
of her second husband, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, are still 
distinguishable in a sculptured panel on the east front which was 
added by Croftes. He is said to have occasionally entertained the 
Dowager Queen here. 

There is quite an Italian feeling in the semicircular arcaded 
cloister, which is interesting as an early example of Renaissance 
influence, although it seems to be later than the gatehouse 
itself. 

In the room over the entrance are some wall paintings, temp. 
Elizabeth, representing a hunting scene, and four periods of a man's 
life, a favourite subject of mediaeval artists. A youth hawking is 
inscribed " Thus do I all the day " ; a young man making love to 
a maiden says, " Thus do I while I may " ; a middle-aged man 
pointing to the young couple says, " Thus did I while I might " ;, 
while a tottering old man bitterly exclaims, " Good Lord, will this 
world last for ever ? " 

The mansion appears to have become reduced in size about 

F 2 
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1795, when it ceased to be a manor house. A large room on the 
north side with massive beams and panelling is practically all that 
remains of the original house, the present one being used by its 
owner, the Earl Cadogan, K.G., as a stud farm. 

Since the photographs were taken, West Stow Hall has, greatly 
to its advantage, been carefully repaired in accordance with the 
principles of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

An interesting parallel to West Stow Hall, but rather earlier in 
date, is the gatehouse of Gifford's Hall, Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk 
(Plate LVI.), a larger and better known house than Gifford's Hall, 
Wickhambrook (Plates XVIII. and XIX., and Fig. 12), in the 
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LltTLE HAUTBOIS HALL, NORFOLK 
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same county. As at West Stow, this house was built to enclose a 
quadrangular court, which in this case still remains. 

Little Hautbois Hall (Plate LVIII.) — known locally as " Hobbis 
Hall " — is near Buxton-Lammas, in Norfolk, and is somewhat 
different in character, with its large and elaborate dormer windows. 
It is now occupied as a farmhouse. Its French name, Hautbois, the 
" High Wood " — or, as in ancient records, " the high woods by the 
water " — is probably accounted for by its situation near the river 
Bure. 

This is a long building, a portion of it being a storey lower than 
the rest. With the exception of an alteration to the kitchen and 
the substitution of a modern entrance for the partially bricked-up 
original one, now used as a larder-window, the house remains 
practically unchanged from the time of its erection in 1555. 

On plan (Fig. 55) it is only one room wide, like Thorpland Hall 
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and one or two others in the same county. The walls above the plinth 
are composed of 2^-inch bricks, with wide mortar joints working four 
courses to the foot, on a base of faced rubble flints. The transomes 
of the windows are cut out of bricks i foot 7^ inches by 10 inches 
by 5 inches, and the plinth bricks 
are 5 inches by 5 inches by 1 1 
inches. The pinnacles, the 
elegant dormers, and the 
octagonal- shafted chimney- 
stacks all contribute to its 
general attractiveness. 

The interior (for section see 
Fig. 56) contains no feature of 
special interest, but it is said 
that a former tenant cleaned oflF 
some " dirty paintings " repre- 
senting hawking scenes. 

Smallbridge Hall (Plate 
LIX.), in the Parish of Bures 
St. Mary, Suffolk, situated on 
the north bank of the Stour, was 
for over three and a-half centuries 
the seat of the Waldegrave 
family, but it is now a farm- 
house. A distinguished scion 
of this house was Sir William 
Waldegrave, who inherited the 
property from his father on 
December 12th, 1554, and it is 
not unlikely that he immediately 
set about rebuilding the ancestral 
home. He had the honour of r a 

entertaining Queen Elizabeth in the present house from August 
nth to 14th, 1561, and again on August 20th and 2ist, 1579. 

The coat-of-arms, dated 1572, of his wife, Elizabeth Mildmay 
is still to be seen in painted glass in the window of a small panelled 
room on the ground floor (Fig. 57). 1 ^ ., 

The house was doubtless originally somewhat larger, but there 
are still several panelled rooms remaining, all but one being on the 
first floor The largest is Queen Elizabeth's reputed bedroom. The 
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river-front is shown on Plate LIX. The moat has been partially 
filled in, and all the old Tudor outbuildings have long since 
disappeared. 

The unusually-shaped- gable illustrated in Fig. 58 (seemingly 
Jacobean) is on a house at Wormingford, on the Essex side of the 
Stour, and is not far from Smallbridge Hall. 

On the same plate (No. LIX.), but nowhere near Smallbridge, 
is the entrance to Barnham Broom Hall, an old Norfolk house 
probably dating from the early years of the sixteenth century. It 
also thus belongs to the same great brick-building period. It has 

been considerably mutilated and 
is now a farmhouse, but it still 
retains much that is interesting. 
It is a long building, with a 
boldly - projecting three - storied 
porch as its chief feature. The 
upper rooms, to the right of 
the porch, formerly one large 
chamber, but now divided into 
two by a partition-wall, have fine 
early seventeenth - century plaster 
ceilings. A large pendant boss 
bears the crest of the Chamber- 
lain family, who held the manor 
Fic. 57. and lived there during the six- 

teenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. The design of this . pendant is composed of a crown 
in the lowest circle, with the heads of lions and dragons above. 
Apples, pears, oak leaves, acorns, and pomegranates are modelled 
in the plaster ceiling, and the cornice, said to be dated 16 14, has 
figures of boys holding scrolls. The derivation of the name has 
always been a mystery. 

Page says that the first member of the Parker family to settle 
in the parish of Erwarton, Suffolk, was Sir Philip Parker, who built 
Erwarton Hall (Plate LX.). He received the honour of knighthood 
from Queen Elizabeth in her progress through this county in 1578, 
and he served the office of sheriff in 1580. It was probably he who 
built the original hall, but the present building, pleasing as it is, is 
said to have been rebuilt in the late seventeenth or early eighteenth 
century by another Sir Philip Parker, who died in 1 740, and it was 
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partially reconstructed once more in 1858 from a wing of the old 
hall which had fallen into decay. The arms of the Parkers are 
carved in a stone panel over the front door, and one of the windows 
bears the date 1 575 in painted glass, so the original house must 
have been standing then. The entrance from the road is by a 
curious and elaborate Jacobean gateway (Plate LXI.), which, how- 
ever, IS not so good as another rather earlier one at Stutton 'in the 
near neighbourhood 
(illustrated in Messrs. 
Garner and Stratton's 
book on Tudor 
Architecture). 

Another old 
Norfolk farmhouse 
is Kirstead Hall, 
about equi - distant 
from Norwich and 
Bungay, and well 
off the main road 
between those two 
places. It is dated 
1 6 1 4 in the pediment 
over the entrance 
doorway and takes 
the form of the letter 
" H " on plan. The 
south front (Plate 




FIG. 58. 



LXII.) is diapered with a lozenge pattern similar to Flordon Hall 
(Plate LXV.), not visible in the photographs of either, except in 
the south-east gable of the former, which may be older than the 
rest. It is now somewhat dilapidated and only partly occupied. 
The bricks used in the construction are of an unusual size, 
9 in. by 4 in. by i^ in., and they are built with very effective wide 
mortar-joints. 

The manor of Wilby, near Attle borough, Norfolk, according to 
Blomefield was in the family of Curson during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries until 1565, when William Curson and Thomasine, his 
wife, sold the manor to Sir Thomas Lovell and his heirs. The last 
owner of that name sold it in 1627 to Edward Hobart, of Langley, 
who only held it for four years, when it became the property of 
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Robert Wilton, an ardent supporter of Charles I. The house 
illustrated In Plate LXII. was evidently built by one of the Lovells 
about 1610 — 1620. Over the entrance are the arms of his second 
and third wives, but this shows that the date of the doorway at 
least must have been later than 1643, the year of the former's death. 
In the year of Charles I.'s execution a lady, one Elizabeth Windham, 
scratched her name and the date 1649 on the glass of an attic 
window, and on another the pathetic but almost illegible Latin 
inscription which, being translated, seems to mean : " Alas ! how can 
I tune my lute to a broken heart." 

Prior to 1490 the family of Morley held the manor of Morley 
St. Peter, also near Attleborough, Norfolk, but from that time till 
1 545 it belonged to the Parkers, when it became the property of a 
family named Sedley, from Kent. It would therefore appear that 
a Sedley built the east side of the old hall shown oh Plate LXIIL, 
probably between 1600 and 1630. The west side is dissimilar and 
somewhat earlier in character. This example shows the use of the 
unusually large or double dormer windows which were so popular 
in Norfolk in the early years of the seventeenth century. A more 
elaborate and earlier variety with pinnacles has already been shown in 
Plate LVIII. of Little Hautbois Hall. 

All the characteristics peculiar to the county, such as pedimented 
windows, crow-step gables, pan-tile roof, etc., exist in the early 
seventeenth-century house at Wroxham, Norfolk (Plate LXIV.). 
Like Morley Old Hall and Kirstead and Wilby Halls, it is an 
excellent example of the Norfolk style, and also belongs to the same 
period. The diapered brickwork again does not show in the 
photograph, but this is just as well, for in actuality the effect 
would certainly not be nearly so happy if the diapering were too 
pronounced. 

Plate LXV. illustrates two houses symmetrically fronted, but 
otherwise quite unlike. Mettingham Hall, near Bungay, which appears 
to have been built during the second half of the seventeenth century, 
or not later than the time of Queen Anne, is actually just in Suffolk, 
but it follows the more foreign Norfolk manner in its general 
characteristics. 

Flordon Hall, situated some eight miles from Norwich, belonged 
to the Butevelyns from the early years of the twelfth century until the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the last male member of the family 
having been William Butevelyn, who, as Blomefield quaintly puts it. 
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"was an ideot, and was seized in 1447." He died c. 1465,'when 
the property subsequently passed through the female line to the 
Kemps, an equally ancient Norfolk family, represented nowadays 
by Sir Kenneth Kemp, Bart., who is the present lord of the manor 
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FIG. 59. 

and lets Flordon Hall as a farmhouse. It is apparently Elizabethan, 
with windows of varying dates, but mostly modern. The diapering 
on the front is formed by building in dark well-burnt bricks. ,The 
charm of this in old work is often due as much to vague irregularity 
as to mellowness of the colour of the brickwork, 

A curious thing about Flordon Hall is that only the gable ends, 
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central porch, and, of course, the chimney-stacks are of brick, the 
rest being constructed of timber-framing plastered over. 

The old dower house at Pakenham, Suffolk (Plate LXVI.), 
generally known as Newe House, has also a symmetrical front. It 
was built by Robert Bright during the early years of James I.'s reign. 
In the pediment over the front door is the date 1622. 

The large brick-built inn, the White Hart at Scole, Norfolk 
(Plates LXVII. and LXVIII.), at which Charles II. is said to have 
stayed in 1671, stands at the junction of several important main 
roads a few miles to the east of Diss. At first sight it looks more 
like a private residence, but it was built as an inn for John Peck, a 
Norwich merchant, during the time of the Commonwealth, and is 
still so used, but under very different conditions. 

Scole Inn, as it was generally known in its more prosperous 
days, was, from the time of its erection to the coming of railways, a 
favourite halting place for coaches. The large and lofty rooms, the 
magnificent oak staircase (Plate LXIX. and Fig. 59), and the splendid 
spaciousness of the deserted yard at the back with its numerous 
outbuildings, help us to picture the busy scenes of the past. 

Blomefield, in his "History of Norfolk," published in 1805, 
observes that the business of this and another inn in the village is 
" much supported by the annual cock-matches that are fought here." 

The White Hart's chief claim to fame, however, was due to its 
wonderful wooden sign, with its twenty-five carved figures which 
spanned the roadway, and upon which alone old Peck expended as 
much as £1,0^^. It was the work of one Fairchild, and has been 
frequently illustrated and described. Mr. J. A. Gotch in his 
" Early Renaissance Architecture in England," compares its design 
to those of George Gascoigne, who was responsible for many of the 
entertainments at Kenilworth, given in honour of Queen Elizabeth's 
visit some eighty years previously. Sir Thomas Browne, the dis- 
tinguished Norwich worthy, who died in 1682, thought it was "the 
noblest sighne-post in England," but this was not confirmed by 
a tourist in 1801, who referred to it as "a pompous sign, with 
ridiculous ornaments." 

Waning trade and the cost of keeping it in repair caused an 
early nineteenth-century landlord to remove it. 

The stone and wooden porches shown in old prints on the 
front of the house seem to have disappeared about the same time. 
Upon one of them were the arms of Peck impaling those of his wife. 
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His initials and the date 1655 still exist in the central gable of the 
fa9ade. Sash windows have taken the place of the original mullioned 
windows, which were presumably like those seen in the view of the 
back (Plate XLVIII.). 

At one time this old inn contained a huge circular bed, said to 
have been large enough to sleep thirty or forty persons, and only 
exceeded in size by the better known Great Bed of Ware. 

Almshouses in East Anglia, as in other parts of the country, 
are simple, unassuming, and, as a rule, very substantially built, 
and nearly all date from the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. 

The building at Audley End, Essex (Plate LXX.), known as 
the Abbey Farm, is exceptional, for it was originally the home- 
farmstead of the demolished Abbey of Saffron Walden, and is said 
to have been built in the fifteenth century. If this is so, it must 
have been quite late, about 1490 or later. Partially used as alms- 
houses, the whole block makes a delightful group, chiefly by reason 
of the small number of windows and the large expanse of plain 
brickwork, beautified still more by the irregularity of the gables 
and chimneys, all in mellow red brick, as are also the window 
mullions, elliptical window heads and labels. 

The Tudor stables, formerly the Guest House to Audley End 
House (also illustrated on Plate LXX.), were undoubtedly erected 
about the same time. 

A rather later example is the equally unspoilt set of almshouses 
at Little Thurlow, Suffolk (on the same plate), built and endowed 
by Sir Stephen Soame (Lord Mayor of London in 1598) between 
the years 1582 and 161 8. He also erected the old Free School 
(Plate LXI.) for the instruction of twelve boys, which is now a 
private residence. It is dated 16 14, and it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that the almshouses were built simultaneously. On both 
buildings Sir Stephen Soame's coat-of-arms (gules, a chevron 
between three mallets, or), with mantling above, is carved in stone 
over the chief doorways. 

The practice of displaying the founder's arms in a prominent 
place was general, and, as the only piece of ornament, was often very 
effective. Plate LIV. is from a photograph of the tablet on Soame's 
Almshouses, and incidentally shows the beautiful texture of the 
old brickwork and the pleasing effect of the wide mortar-joints. 

The charming little " Hospital for Decayed Fishermen " at Great 
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Yarmouth (Plate LXXI.) belongs to the eighteenth century, and was 
built by the Corporation of that town in 1702. 

Like much of the architecture in Great Yarmouth, this example 
is reminiscent of Belgium and Holland ; it certainly has the same 
feeling of repose as one gets in the Beguinage at Bruges or in Le 
Petit Beguinage at Ghent. 

In the middle of the three-sided courtyard is a lead figure of 
Charity. Standing in the cupola above the roof of the east side. 




FIG. 60. ENTRANCE LODGE, LANGLEYS, GREAT WALTHAM, 

ESSEX (C. 17 10 1750). 

but not discernible in the photograph, is another lead figure of St. 
Peter, the fishermen's patron saint. 

There are less perfect and rather less interesting almshouses 
at Holesworth, Stowlangtoft, and Brent Eleigh, in Suffolk, and 
at Colchester and many other places, but nowhere in the three 
counties are there any old ones superior in design to those selected 
for illustration. 

On Plate LXXII. is shown a late seventeenth-century or Queen 
Anne garden-house at the end of a garden adjoining the towing- 
path on the east bank of the Ouse at Wiggenhall St. Germans, 
near King's Lynn, Norfolk. It does not appear to have any 
particular history, but is interesting in itself, if only to show the 
great artistic value of good thick sash-bars both to the window and 
to the glazed upper half of the door. 

The cottage shown to the right of the garden-house is perhaps 
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a trifle earlier in date. It is quite in the Norfolk manner in every 
respect, but unfortunately the original windows have either been 
blocked up or replaced by comparatively modern ones. It is 
situated only a few yards further up-stream on the same side of the 
river. 

The other little garden-house near Cross Street, Sudbury, 
Suffolk (Plate LXXIIL), has its interest entirely concentrated on 
its carved stone door-head, which looks like the work of about 
1700. No doubt it is the work of the same local mason who was 
responsible for the more elaborate late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century gravestones in the churchyards of this town. 
Although it has been in the same garden for many years, it appears 
to have been re-erected on its present site, because the brickwork, 
obviously of later date, is not properly bonded into the older garden 
walls. 

Gable-ends of so ornate a type (especially on farm-buildings) 
as that shown on Plate LXXIIL, are rare even in Norfolk. 
Carleton St. Peter, where this example is to be seen, is near the 
river Yare to the south-east of Norwich. 

The last brick building selected for illustration is the small early 
Georgian entrance lodge (Fig. 60) to Langleys, Great Waltham, 
Essex. This lodge would probably be contemporaneous with the 
mansion. It serves admirably as a specimen of the work of the 
new era in architectural development, known as Georgian work, 
which was then coming into vogue. 

Professor Blomfield, in his " History of Renaissance Architecture 
in England, a.d. i 500-1 800," takes us about one hundred years 
beyond what is possible within the compass of the present book, even 
only as regards East Anglia. He traces the complete development 
of house design in this country, and charmingly describes in the 
following words how "throughout the eighteenth century a great 
quantity of excellent domestic work was done, in which the common 
sense and reasonableness of design is as conspicuous as in any 
work of the sixteenth or seventeenth century. The passion for 
a rigorous adherence to the rules of the art was confined to 
architects of reputation, and though it eventually superseded the 
old building tradition of the country, there is abundant evidence in 
many a quiet house in town and country that the simplicity of taste 
and the kindly humour which gave its charm to the seventeenth- 
century manor-house was not extinct in the eighteenth century. 
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In the dainty panelling of the hall, the delicate adjustment of 
unobtrusive detail in windows and cornice, cupboards and mantel- 
pieces, there is more refinement, if less fancy, than in the earlier 
work, and a precision of workmanship peculiar to the eighteenth 
century. It would be hard to find in any country a more lovable 
or more entirely habitable dwelling-house than the plain red-brick 
house, with its wooden cornice and white sash windows, which 
continued to be built in England up to about the end of the 
eighteenth century. It makes no pretence of ambitious architec- 
ture ; probably it was not the work of an architect at all, but 
designed and built by some country builder, who had learnt his 
craft from his father and his grandfather before him, men possibly 
who had worked under Wren in days when the amateur had not yet 
usurped the control of architecture. With all our admiration for the 
knowledge and ability of the English architects of the eighteenth 
century, one finds the last trace of the English tradition of building 
not in their designs, but in the unacknowledged work of the 
country builder, the unpretending endeavour of the architect 
unknown." 
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Plate LXI. 




(«) 




(6) 
(a) THE OLD FREE SCHOOL, NOW A PRIVATE RESIDENCE, 
LITTLE THURLOW, SUFFOLK. (1614:) 

(6) JACOBEAN GATEWAY, ERWARTON HALL, SUFFOLK, 
(c. 1575-1610.) (See also Plate LX.) 



Plate LXir. 




KIRSTEAD HALL, NORFOLK, BETWEEN NORWICH AND BUNGAY. (Dntcd 1614) 




WILBY HALL, SOUTH OF ATTLEBOROUGH, NORFOLK, (c. 1610-1620.1 
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Plate LXIX. 




STAIRCASE, THE WHITE HART INN, SCOLE. (1655.) 



Plate LXX. 




STABLES, FORMERLY THE GUEST HOUSE TO AUDLEY END HOUSE, ESSEX, (c. 1485-1520.) 




SIR STEPHEN SOAME'S ALMSHOUSES, LITTLE THURLOW, SUFFOLK, (c. 1614.) 

(See also Plate LIV.) 



Plate LXXI. 




'HOSPITAL FOR DECAYED FISHERMEN," GREAT YARMOUTH. (1702.) 




QUADRANGLE OF "HOSPITAL FOR DECAYED FISHERMEN," GREAT YARMOUTH. (1702.) 
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Chapter IV 
STONE AND FLINTWORK 

IN the Eastern Counties one of the commonest and most easily 
obtained building materials was flint. It was used in conjunc- 
tion with stone or brick for quoins and dressings. Sometimes, 
however, where the trouble and expense of obtaining stone were 
too great, a circular form of design was adopted, examples of which 
may be seen in the towers of many East Anglian churches. 

As a building material flint defies weather and time, being both 
hard and durable. In the past it has not only been used to form 
coarse rubble masonry, but it is also frequently found roughly 
coursed in approximately equal sizes, though it does not appear to 
have been squared or gauged prior to c. 1450, when this method 
became very popular for church work. 

Where split flints were used for facing, the chips so obtained 
were frequently inserted with great effect into the necessarily wide 
mortar joints. Such treatment is known as "galleting" or 
" garetting," and gives a more even black surface to the work, 
as well as consolidating the mortar. 

The endless variations of square and circular panels with their 
imitation tracery, crocketed canopies, and so on, finished flush, with 
the wall face, as well as texts and mottoes in running patterns, are 
almost entirely peculiar to churches, and are thus beyond the scope 
of the present subject. 

The most superior kind of flint is jet black, and is the best both 
for building purposes and for use as gun-flints. This comes from 
Brandon in the north-west corner of Suffolk, where the still existing 
craft of " flint-knapping " has been carried on for countless centuries. 
The flints are generally quarried from a depth of forty to fifty feet. 

In this district, round about Thetford, and indeed throughout 
Norfolk, flints are used for every kind of building, chiefly with 
brick dressings. 

The use of flint in building may lead to many pitfalls, unless 
carefully guarded against. One important essential is that the work 
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should be done slowly, otherwise the lower parts of the wall are 
apt to bulge. The solid mass is so sensitive that stones should be 
pressed into position by hand and never hit with a trowel, which 

shakes it. The work 
should never be con- 
tinued during rain, 
and should always be 
most carefully pro- 
tected from damp 
and frost. 

The possibilities 
of flint work in 
modern building are 
as great as ever they 
■were, and it is sur- 
prising that we do 
not see more 
knapped and squared 
flints used nowa- 
days. 

The domestic 
examples given in 
these pages are later 
in date than the 
church work. 

When flint is 
used with other 
kinds of stone, 
bricks, or tiles, 
arranged either for- 
mally or haphazard, 
a very pleasing 
eflfect is obtained. 
FIG. 6i. An example of brick 

diapering in a struc- 
ture built chiefly of flints is to be seen at Heigham, a western 
suburb of Norwich, where the " Dolphin " Inn (Plate LXXIV.) 
has a brick-quoined gable dated 1595. Here the mixture of 
materials is very successful. 

This old place was once the residence of Bishop Hall, a famous 
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author and divine, after he had been expelled from the See of 
Norwich during the Civil War in 1643, having been Bishop of 
Norwich for only three years. 

Over the entrance (Fig. 61), which is dated 1587, is a merchant's 
mark on one side and on the other the initials R.B. for Richard 
Browne (Sheriff of Norwich in 1595), whose arms are in the 
pediment above. 

The main portion of the house is also of flint, but with stone 
dressings, and is dated 1 6 1 5 on the parapet wall of the right hand 
bay window just under the coping. 

The little lean-to roof between the bays serves as a porch, and 
is a very satisfactory feature. 

Portions of this building are even earlier than 1587, the date 
over the doorway. Its hall contains some curiously-carved heads 
and a fourteenth-century piscina, and one of the ground-floor rooms 
has some good panelling and a moulded plaster ceiling of geometrical 
design. 

This beautiful building, with its garden sloping down to the 
river, makes a great contrast to its mean and modern surroundings. 

The " Star " Hotel, Great Yarmouth — more famous perhaps 
for its fine plaster ceiling (see Plate ^XXI.) — is another example of 
a building dressed or faced with flints. There are others in the 
same town, and there is a good one in the neighbourhood of the 
Town Hall at Lowestoft with a date, in characteristic figures, of the 
sixteenth century over the door. 

The observant John Evelyn was conducted round Norwich by 
Sir Thomas Browne, and was duly impressed by this city and the 
Norfolk flintwork, for under the date October 17th, 1671, he 
wrote : — " He led me to see all the remarkable places of this 
ancient city, being one of the largest, and certainly, a,fter London, 
one of the noblest of England, for its venerable cathedral, number 
of stately churches, cleanness of the streets, and buildings of flint 
so exquisitely headed and squared, as I was much astonished at ; but 
he told me they had lost the art of squaring the flints, in which they 
so much excelled, and of which the churches, best houses, and walls 
are built." 

Besides the ecclesiastical buildings, Evelyn probably beheld such 
fine examples of flintwork as the Guildhall and the Old Bridewell, 
which also has the unusual entrance from St. Andrew's Lane, 
already illustrated in Fig. 24. 

O.H. G 
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Another example coming in this section is Bourne Pond IS4ill, 
an unique building just outside Colchester (Plate LXXV.), which 
was formerly a cloth-mill, but is now a corn-mill. 

It was built, as the Latin inscription upon it testifies, in 1 591, by 
Sir Thomas Lucas, who had been Sheriff of Essex in 1568, and 
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Recorder of Colchester about the year 1575. His arms, quartering 
two other coats, are over the entrance. It fortunately remained 
undamaged after the Siege of Colchester in 1648, when Sir Charles 
Lucas, the Royalist grandson of its founder, and Sir George Lisle 
lost their lives after bravely defending the town. The walls are 
composed of flint, bricks, tiles, and stones with stone dressings. 
The form of its gables, with their elaborate finials, gives the building 
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a Flemish appearance, and, as Mr. Gotch has pointed out, it " could 
hardly have been anywhere but in the Eastern Counties." 

Another fine flint-and-stone-faced building is the Guildhall at 
King's Lynn, which is dated 1624. The squared work is just 
indicated in Fig. 62. 

While there are hundreds of old farmhouses and cottages of 
flint remaining, especially on the north coast of Norfolk in the 
neighbourhood of Wells and Blakeney, halls and manor houses 
are rarer. Well-known examples of these are Elsing (which 
has been much restored), Hunstanton, Mannington, and Stiffkey 
Halls. 

The ancient and picturesque village of Bawburgh (now called 
" Babur "), in Norfolk (Plate IX.), was formerly renowned as the 
birthplace of the farm-labourer-saint Walstan, whose story is to be 
found in every history of Norfolk. 

The unusual building in the grounds of Bawburgh Hall, now 
used as a pigeon-house (Plate LXXV.), is said to have formerly 
served the purpose of a slipper-house, where pilgrims from all 
parts of the country left their shoes and walked bare-footed to the 
Church and St. Walstan' s Well, where they took water for various 
ailments. '1 hroughout this part of Norfolk it is said that the water 
is believed to be particularly beneficial to animals even now. 

This so-called slipper-house is like the work one expects to find 
in Northamptonshire, and in style and material — which is stone — is 
quite foreign to East Anglia, and has rather the appearance of being 
a garden-house to a large mansion. Whatever its original use may 
have been, its style suggests that it was built in the reign of James I. 
The building seen in the background was formerly used as a chapel 
dedicated to St. Mary. 

The cottage at Trunch, near North Walsham, Norfolk 
(Plate LXXVL), is a good example of many in the district, built 
of flint with brick dressings, and thatched. These high-pitched 
Norfolk roofs are frequently covered with reed-thatching and 
treated at the ridge with an increased thickness, which is invariably 
cut and fashioned into the form seen in this illustration or in a 
manner very similar to it. 

The other house illustrated on the same plate is at Thorpe 
Market, between North Walsham and Cromer. It is also of flint 
with brick quoins, crow-stepped gables, and chimney-stacks. The 
latter no longer have caps — possibly they never had any — but other- 
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wise they are almost identical with those at Trunch and many 
others in this county. 

The windows are stone mullioned and transomed with the 
usual pedimented heads. As can be seen by the pediments, there 
was formerly a window in each apex of the main gables. The 
arrangement of the porch with its entrance at the side is unusual, 
but the house probably gained in comfort thereby what it lacked in 
dignity. 

Dark brownish-black glazed pan-tiles, as used on the roof of this 
Jiouse, are more common in Norfolk than any other kind. 
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Plate LXXVI. 




COTTAGE AT TRUNCH, NEAR NORTH WALSHAM, NORFOLK. 




OLD INN AT THORPE MARKET, NEAR TRUNCH. 



C hapter V 

WEATHER-BOARDED AND TILE-HUNG BUILDINGS, 

INCLUDING River-Mills and Wind-Mills 

TILE-HANGING, although very common in Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey, is, rather curiously, almost unknown in East Anglia, 
where it is equally suitable. 

It is in old work to be found only in Essex, more particularly 
to the south of Chelmsford ; for instance, at Stebbing and other 
villages in the same locality. In all cases it is used very sparingly. 
The only example here illustrated is to be seen to the right of 
the chimney-stack at the end of the main gable of Bailey's Farm, 
at Mashbury, Essex (Fig. 36). 

Weather-boarding is only a little less rare in domestic work, 
and when used for that purpose is again practically restricted to 
certain parts of Essex. 

There is an example of its partial use at Little Dunmow (see 
Plate XL.), but there are more near the Thames and in the district 
to the south and east of Colchester, though of course it is quite 
common for barns, other farm-buildings, river-mills and wind-mills, 
where it is seen at its best. When used, the boarding is usually tarred 
or painted, but split oak in narrow widths left its natural colour 
to weather to a silvery grey looks best, as it is used in Kent. 

East Anglian river-mills seem to have survived to some extent, 
though many have had to be sacrificed for more solid modern 
structures. The old wooden mills are certainly the reverse of 
fire-resisting. 

One of the largest and best is the unusual mill on the Bure, 
at Horstead, near Coltishall, Norfolk (Plate LXXVIL). Its 
arcading and the row of small gables make it very uncommon. 

Langham Mill, on the same plate, is just in Essex, and is 
situated on the south bank of the Stour in the region made 
familiar by Constable. It is considerably smaller than Horstead 
Mill, but is a good average type of those on the same river or 
elsewhere in the district. 

In days gone by, wind-mills were very plentiful in the Eastern 
Counties, a fact at once apparent by a glance at old maps and views. 
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As one goes about the country nowadays it is quite sad to see the 
few that remain falling into disuse and decay, though here and 
there are some delightful exceptions still in daily use in spite of 
changed conditions. 

The wind-mill appears to have been introduced into this country 
from the East about the time of the Crusades, but of those remain- 
ing, few, if any, date back earlier than the sixteenth century. 

There are two main types, namely, the " post " mill — the 
oldest European form — and the " smock " or tower mill. The 
older and more picturesque of the two gets its name from the 
great central post or tree trunk— generally of oak — on which 
the whole of the superstructure is turned, according to the direction 
of the wind, by means of a long lever or " tail-tree." There are 
now comparatively few of these in England, but Essex still has 
some good ones. A particularly fine example was the old wind- 
mill at Hythe, a part of Colchester (Plate LXXVIII.), which has 
shared the fate of others round this town and lately disappeared. 
Here the mill-stones and grinding apparatus were fixed in the 
circular chamber built round the central post of the main sail- 
carrying structure. 

The post and tail-tree are clearly seen in the view of the mill 
at Stambourne, Essex (Plate LXXIX.), which was unfortunately 
blown down a year or two ago during a certain windy Friday night 
not long after the photograph had been taken. In this instance 
it will be observed that there is no lowe'r circular chamber, the 
upper part of wood being supported on four massive brick piers. 

The Suffolk example from Saxtead Green (also on Plate LXXIX.) 
is more like the Hythe mill, where the staircase runs on wheels, 
and has a small wind-wheel at the top of the framing which springs 
in a V-form from the foot of the stairs. 

The tower or smock mill consists of a stationary tower, prin- 
cipally of brick, with the wind-shaft or axle carried in a rotating 
top or " cap," to which the sails are fixed. In some of the larger 
mills of this class there are occasionally as many as six pairs of 
stones, 4'-6" in diameter, whereas the post-mills are smaller and 
usually have only two pairs of stones, or rarely more than four. 

Tower-mills are very common in Norfolk, especially in the 
flat Broadland district, where they are still used in large numbers 
for drainage purposes. At Cley, a quaint little Norfolk coast- 
town, there is a good one (Plate LXXIX.). It stands quite close 
to the sea, and helps to form a group which must have gladdened 
the heart of many an artist. 



Plate LXXVII. 




MILL ON THE BURE AT HAWSTEAD, NEAR COLTISHALL, NORFOLK. 




MILL AND BRIDGE OVER THE STOUR AT LANGHAM, NEAR DEDHAM, ESSEX. 



Plate LXXVIII. 




WINDMILL AT HYTHE, COLCHESTER. 

(No longer existing.) 



Plate LXXIX. 









{a) MILL AT SAXTED GREEN, NEAR 
FRAMLINGHAM, SUFFOLK. 

(c) BRICK MILL AT CLEY NEXT THE SEA. 
NORFOLK. 



(6) POST 'MILL AT STAMBOURNE, ESSEX. 
(Since destroyed by wind.) 

{d) SMOCK MILL AT BARKING, ESSEX 
(No longer existing.) 



Chapter VI 
WOODWORK, Etc. 

ENGLAND in olden days had the advantage of possessing 
some of the best timber in Europe, and from the earliest 
times had always been a timber-using country. Consequently 
our forbears became skilled in its use to a high degree. 

Prior to the Reformation there was no difference in the character 
of ecclesiastical and domestic woodwork ; but in Henry VIII. 's 
time, after the great church-building period had come to an end, 
attention was mainly directed towards domestic work, which began 
to develop on the new Renaissance lines with classical detail. The 
latter was coarse and over-ornamental at first, and the work became a 
combination of mediasval construction with " trimmings " taking the 
fashionable foreign forms. Subsequently public taste improved tOr 
such an extent that the simple and refined work done during the reign 
of Queen Anne came about quite naturally. The style might be called 
transitional right up to the end of the seventeenth century. It was 
always influenced, like all the other crafts, for better or for worse, 
by the prevailing mode in contemporary architecture. 

Staircases, doors, doorways, porches, and chimney-pieces, as 
prominent features of some importance, received much attention, 
and upon them were lavished great care and skill. 

The development of any one of these forms a subject of study 
in itself, and the same applies to panelling, which changed its 
character first under strong Italian influence during the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary, and later under Elizabeth 
and James I., when the German influence had to some extent a 
detrimental effect on the native style. 

The use of heads surrounded by ornament carved on the face 
of panels is very characteristic of the earlier Tudor work, though 
almost at the same time linenfold panelling was also much in vogue 
(see Fig. 9). 

A simplifying process then set in, leading to the use of quite 
plain panels, with the enrichment concentrated in the upper panels 
in the form of friezes, and the introduction of fluted and otherwise 
ornamented pilasters, and so on. The panel mouldings at first died 
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out before reaching the intersections ; then they were " moulded 
in the solid " and mitred, and ultimately, in Wren's time, were 




FIG. 63.' ENTRANCE TO STRANGERS* HALL, NORWICH. 

/ 

"planted on" separately, appropriately taking a bolder form ; the 
panels themselves also became immense. 
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One of the best 
and most famous 
staircases in East 
Anglia is the de- 
lightful Jacobean 
example built in the 
bay window of the 
Strangers' Hall at 
Norwich (Plate 
LXXX.) by Francis 
Cock in the year of 
his mayoralty, after 
he had acquired the 
property in 1612, 





r 




64. 



Carved bracket over street-entrance to 

strangers' hall, NORWICH. 



FIG. 65. FINIAL TO NEWEL, 

LANGHAM VALLEY HOUSE. 



some years previously. Both before and 
since Cock's time this fine old building 
has passed through many vicissitudes, but 
it is now in the appreciative hands of Mr. 
Leonard G. Bolingbroke, a keen antiquarian, 
who uses part of it as a private residence, 
and devotes the rest to a museum to which 
the public is admitted. 

The oldest part of the Strangers' Hall, 
the crypt, dates from the fourteenth 
century, and in various parts of the build- 
ing work of almost every period since is 
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represented in some way or other. Its history is interesting, and 
has been ably written by its owner. 

The main entrance is in Charing Cross through an imposing 
doorway, over which is a hood supported by richly-carved lion and 
unicorn brackets (see 
Fig. 64). From this 
the entrance to the 
hall itself is reached 
up a short flight of 
steps in one corner of 
a small courtyard, 
through a fifteenth- 
century groined en- 
trance-porch (Fig. 63). 

Another staircase 
of some interest is 
that in the Valley 
House at Langham, 
near Dedham, Essex 
(Plate LXXX. and 
Fig. 65). This is 
evidently older than 
the Norwich example, 
and seems to be 
Elizabethan, or pos- 
sibly earlier. 

A mile or so away, 
across the meadows on 
the SuiFolk side of 
the Stour, is Thoring- 
ton Hall, which ' con- 
tains the staircase 
shown on Plate 
XXXVI. This prob- 
ably comes between 
the above-mentioned 
ones in point of time. 

The date of the 
staircase in the White 
Hart Inn at Scole 
(Plate LXIX. and 
Fig. 59) is 1655 ; but 
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DOORTOSr TO NO J^ QUEEN STREET, KING'S LYNN. 
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FIG. 67. (date 1708). 
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perhaps the most splendid one of all was made in 1693, and still 
exists in Cupola House, Bury St. Edmunds. This is a most 
elaborate example of a period when woodwork was almost at its 
best. It has twisted balusters and very well designed newels, and 
goes right up from the ground floor to the top of the house. 

Many others remain in unpretentious-looking buildings, and it 
is difficult to discover them when there are no external indications of 
antiquity to guide one. 

Porches are not a strong point in East Anglian domestic architec- 
ture ; but there are two good ones dating from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in the neighbouring Suffolk villages of Bildeston and 
Chelsworth respectively (Plate LXXXl.). The clumsy barge-board 
and finial on the earlier of the two is unmistakably modern. 

The Chelsworth porch (see also Fig. 66) is dated 1689, both in 
the wood lintol and in the ornamental pargetting above it, and is 
thus about a hundred years later than the Bildeston example. It 
was probably built by Edmund Jenney and his wife Dorothy, who 
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had inherited the property 
from her father, Robert 
Marryot, about that time. 

The growing refinement 
noticeable in late seven- 
teenth-century work became 
more pronounced in the 
eighteenth century as the 
classic influence spread. 
After the initial vagaries and 
coarseness of the work in 
Elizabeth's time, it now began 
to change for the better. 

The doorway in Queen 
Street, King's Lynn (Fig. 
67), forms the entrance to 
a fine Queen Anne house, 
attributed to Henry Bell, 
the architect of the famous 
Custom House, and the 
demolished Market Cross 
mentioned earlier. The lead 
rain-water head (Fig. 68) on 





FIG. 69. PIERCED LEAD VENTILATOR 

IN A LEAD-GLAZED BORROWED LIGHT 
TO A CUPBOARD AT THE MARL- 
BOROUGH HEAD INN, AT DEDHAM, 
ESSEX. 



FIG. 68. AT 17, QUEEN STREET, KINg's LYNN. 

the same house gives us its date. The 
twisted Corinthian columns are reminiscent 
of a similar treatment for staircase balus- 
ters, which were popular at that time. 
In the more severe Georgian work which 
came afterwards, such a flight of fancy 
would have been condemned. 

Pierced-lead ventilating panels like 
those at Hampton Court Palace are very 
rare in the Eastern Counties, although 
they afford so happy an opportunity for 
combining beauty with utility. There 
is a good example in a lead - glazed 
borrowed light to a cupboard at the 
Marlborough Head Inn, at Dedham, 
Essex (Fig. 69). 
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FIG. 70. 
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FIG. 71. 
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Panelling in all its forms 

at one time abounded in 

East Anglia, but the modern 

craze for collecting antiques 

among people with the 

collector's insatiable greed 

too strongly developed has 

had the deplorable effect of 

depleting many a fine old 

building of its original 

internal fittings. The old 

Neptune Inn at Ipswich, 

built in 1639, still happily 

retains some good panelling 

in one of its rooms (Figs. 

70, 71), which is a curious 

mixture of the earlier linen- 
fold variety with a frieze of 

ornamental -panels, distinctly 

foreign in feeling, as might 

be expected In a seaport 

town like Ipswich. 

Many fireplaces at one 

time had pot cranes of 

more or less ornamental 

wrought iron, and of a similar type to that Illustrated In Fig. 72. 

The sketch at 
Coggeshall, Essex 
(Fig. 73), shows an 
idea for a shelter — 
outside a butcher's 
shop — constructed 
in wood with a lath- 
and plaster seg- 
mental soffit and a 
lead covering over. 
There are one 
or two other ex- 
amples on similar 
lines in the same 
town and at Braln- 
FiG. 73. — AT COGGESHALL. ^^^^ near by. 




FIG. 72.- 



-IN THE ' WHITE HORSE,' KERSEY, 
SUFFOLK. 



''AtOULZJEO 
WOODWOKK 
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Chapter VII 
WROUGHT IRONWORK 

MR STARKIE GARDNER, one of the leading authorities 
on ironwork, has pointed out that " no revival of smithing 
accompanied the introduction of Renaissance architecture 
into England," but that it came later, after the accession of William 
and Mary in 1688, and " was wholly and entirely due to the influence 
of one man,'' viz., Jean Tijou, the results of whose labours are to 
be seen at Hampton Court and St. Paul's. It was Tijou's book of 
designs, engraved on copper by the best artists of the day, published 
by him in 1693, which firmly established his reputation in England, 
and incidentally led to his being inundated with commissions from 
all quarters ; but of still greater moment was the far-reaching 
influence of the book and the efi^ect it had generally on the iron- 
work of the period. 
r\ On the comple- 

■ ^^^ tion of his share in 

the work at St. 
Paul's, Tijou retired 
abroad towards the 
end of Queen 
Anne's reign, while 
his skilled assistants 
dispersed to various 
parts of the coun- 
try, did elaborate 
and wonderfully- 
executed work, and, 
each in his own dis- 
trict, spread the new 
influence, which by 
degrees percolated 
in various ways 
and in a simplified 

FIG. 75. WROUGHT IRON WALL TIES AT THE END OF A iOrm intO TCmOtCr 

BARN AT INGHAM, NORFOLK. country distocts. 




FIG. 74. ON A HOUSE IN CALVERT STREET, NORWICH. 
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This was the time 
when most of the 
best work at Cam- 
bridge and in ahd 
around London and 
elsewhere was accom- 
plished. 

Later on, the archi- 
tects of the time, led 
by the brothers Adam, 
began to design iron- 
work for themselves, 
when, chiefly through 
ignorance of the possi- 
bilities and limitations 
of a craft with which 
they had no practical 
acquaintance, orna- 
mental ironworkbegan 
to decline, reaching 
its lowest ebb — like 
the other arts and 
crafts — in early Vic- 
torian times. Since 
then it has been re- 
viving, and happily 
continues to do so. 

After this brief 
sketch on the revival 
of smithing, it only 
remains to comment 
briefly on the indi- 
vidual examples here 
selected for illustra- 
tion. The earliest and 




FIG. 76. AT HAWSTEAD, SUFFOLK. 



most mteresting — 

more particularly because it is out of doors — dates from pre- 
revival times. This is an ornamental wrought-iron standard 
(Fig. 76) and portion of a railing which is still existing in situ with 
more of its kind at Hawstead Place, near Bury St. Edmunds. 
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Knocker at Stanstead. 

Hinge in Old Moat Hall, 
Sudbury. 



Escutcheon at Coggeshall. 

Casement and Fastener at 
SafTron Walden. 

FIG. 77. 




FIG. 78. XVITH OR XVIITH 

CENTURY WROUGHT IRON 
HINGES AT COLCHESTER. 



This ironwork helped to form a protecting fence round the outer 
bank of the moat, and is certainly not later than the time of Sir 
William Drury, who carried out many improvements to his property 
prior to being honoured by a visit of two days' duration from his 
sovereign, Queen Elizabeth. This event took place on August 5th, 
1578, during one of the Royal Progresses when "Good Queen 
Bess " was travelling from Long Melford Hall to Euston Hall. 

Portions of this beautiful old iron fence were many years ago 
removed to Hawstead Church and placed in front of the monument 
of the first Sir Thomas Cullum (who died in 1664), but as recently 

O.H. H 
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FUMNITURE 

HIGH PALEI-nRM. 

SUFFOILK. 



FIG. 79. 

as 1897 these were for certain reasons removed and more appro- 
priately re-erected round a Diamond Jubilee commemoration tree, 
planted in the village by Mr. G.' Gery Milner-Gibson-CuUum, F.S.A., 
the lord of the manor. Beyond this ironwork, the only other 
indications of the former importance of Hawstead Place are two 
pairs of excellent brick gate-piers surmounted by large ball finials. 

Figs. 74 and 75 illustrate what is a familiar device in the Low 
Countries, where the wall-ties often take the form of dates or 
initials and thus serve a dual purpose. In this country they 
are naturally most common in Norfolk. 
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FIG. 8 I. WROUGHT IRON BRACKET 

SUPPORTING HOOD OVER COTTAGE 
DOORWAY IN curds' LANE, SUDBURY, 
SUFFOLK. 
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FIG. 80, 



FIG. 82. 



The balcony railing to Cupola House, Bury St. Edmunds (Plate 
LXXXII., and see also Plate LL), is a rare example of ironwork 
done at the end of the seventeenth century, after which ornamental 
smithing became more general, due to the causes already mentioned. 
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FIG. 83. WROUGHT IRON WEATHER VANE, 

FORMERLy AT EARL SOHAM, NEAR FRAM- 
LINGHAM, SUFFOLK. 



The balcony at Harleston, 
In Norfolk, shown on the same 
Plate, and shown in Plate 
LXXXIII. in conjunction with a 
fine wrought iron sign above, is 
probably slightly later, though 
both balconies are certainly similar 
in character. 

Figs. 77, 78, 79, 81 and 83 
are a miscellaneous selection of 
utilitarian, but none the less 
■ pleasing, objects from various 
places, whilst Figs. 80, 82 and 
84 show two of the many pretty 
old inn-signs of the eighteenth 
century which are found through- 
out East Anglia. Wrought iron- 
work tells perhaps to the greatest 
advantage in the form of orna- 
mental gates and railings. 
Those shown on Plate LXXXI V. 
are well-designed specimens of 
the best work of the eighteenth 
century. 




Plate LXXXII. 




3ALC0NY, THK SWAN HOTEL, HARLESTON, NORFOLK. 



riatc LXXXIII. 




SIGN OF THE SWAN HOTEL AT HARLESTON, NORFOLK. 
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